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NEWS OF 


RESIDENT TRUMAN stated last Tuesday that there are three 
cues which know the whole secret of the atomic bomb, the 
United States, Britain and Canada; but that only one, the United 
States, has the resources and industrial equipment for its manufac- 
ture. He added that the engineering “know how” would not be 
made available to Allied or other countries, and that he confidently 


“expected that Britain and Canada would agree with this decision. 


Yet General Marshall, United States Chief of Staff, in a recent report 
states that Germany was far advanced in the development of the 
atomic bomb in 1944; and Dr. Langmuir, appearing as an expert 
before the Senate Committee, said that Russia was known to be 
planning a programme of scientific development, and in ten or 
twenty years would have the secret of atomic production. Already, 
it must be noted, America is committed to a programme of intensive 
scientific development and the manufacture of “terrifying” new 
weapons. So much was made clear in General Marshall’s report, in 
which he described a number of these new instruments of attack 
which are already in production or under development. The situation 
at this moment seems to be that America is committed to a pro- 
gramme of energetic new production, plus a policy of secrecy, without 
disguising the fact that other countries can and will pursue the same 
course, Opinion in this country as in America is divided as to the 
wisest plan. Sir Arthur Salter would have the secret kept for the 
present ; Dr. A. V. Hill pleads for disclosure. But the former would 
lodge the plans with the Security Council if every member will grant 
powers of effective inspection. The best arrangement might be for 
the bombs, if manufactured at all, to be made in America and held 
at the disposal of the Security Council, with a universal pledge that 
they will never be used by any single nation. In any case there should 
be consultation at the earliest possible moment before major Powers 
have separately committed themselves. Drift in respect of co-opera- 
tion means swift advance along the road of competition. 


Dockers versus the Community 


It may be doubted if any considerable strike since 1926 has been 
80 mischievous and so completely unjustified as that which is holding 
up work in Merseyside, Tyneside, Manchester, Hull, London and 
all the greater English ports. The dockers, inflamed by agitators, 
have downed tools suddenly with equal disregard for their own trade 
union leaders and the welfare of the public, and are holding a pistol 
at the head of the community by threatening to stop the landing 
of essential food supplies. There is no acute dispute about wages 
generally. Discussions on that are proceeding through the normal 
channels. The whole thing—involving on Wednesday 35,000 men— 


THE WEEK 


sprang from the demand of some 60 men at Birkenhead to be paid 
piece-time rates tor unloading pit-props. The machinery for negotia- 
tion exists, but the men are completely ignoring it and disregarding the 
appeals of their union leaders. The agitators appear to have banked on 
the belief that they could extract from a Labour Government what 
they could not have got from any other Government. There they have 
miscalculated. Mr. Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, has denounced 
their unconstitutional behaviour, and shown that the Government is 
determined to deal firmly with the situation. He has not concealed 
any of its gravity ; the food supplies of the nation are seriously en- 
dangered. To anti-social action such as the dockers have taken there 
should be no yielding ; their behaviour constitutes an attack on the 
community and admits of only one reply. If necessary, troops must be 
freely employed to unload cargoes of food. In such an emergency the 
Government, in resisting the shock-tactics of the dockers, will have 
all classes in the country solidly behind it. Let the men first return 
to work. Then there can be negotiations on wages. But the return 
to work must come first. 


Starvation in Germany 


The evil that was done by the enforced migration of millions of 
Germans from Poland and Czechoslovakia cannot be undone, but 
quick and drastic measures will be necessary if its consequences in 
starvation, demoralisation and spreading disease are to stop short 
of a European disaster. In a meeting at the Conway Hall last Monday 
it was urged that in the first place further expulsions from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia must cease, and secondly that a common policy must 
be worked out to provide for the housing and feeding in the British 
and American zones of the refugees now wandering homeless in the 
Russian zone. In regard to the second point, it has in fact been 
decided to organise a mass-migration of 2,000,000 German refugees 
into the British zone, beginning this month, and of a similar number 
into the American zone. This transfer of starving and disease- 
ridden people will be a formidable task, and will call for the pro- 
vision of more food in the British and American zones. It must 
be accomplised if a breakdown on a colossal scale is to be avoided. 
Sir Arthur Salter maintains that the task of finding and transporting 
the food is not impossible if other countries co-operate to the full 
with Great Britain. But a resolution adopted at the Conway Hall, 
proposing the voluntary surrender of coupons by persons in this 
country, is a gesture rather than a solution of the problem, and 
if carried out on a large scale would merely add this country to 
those that are suffering from malnutrition. This is a matter,which 
demands and can only be dealt with by Governmental organisation. 
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Japan’s New Cabinet 

General MacArthur has been extending and strengthening his hold 
on the situation in Japan, a process which was necessarily gradual 
before the Japanese forces were demobilised and while his own 
military dispositions were incomplete. He has the task of achieving 
Allied ends by working through a Japanese administration, a task 
which has been facilitated by the fact that the Emperor has adopted 
the attitude of a willing collaborator. But the Emperor’s Cabinet 
were not as ready to act upon American directives as the Emperor 
himself appeared to be. Hence the resignation of Higashi-Kuni, 
the Prime Minister, and his Cabinet, on the pretext that their task 
in complying with the occupation was completed ; but doubtless in 
reality because they were not prepared to carry out the reforms 
demanded by General MacArthur. The latter had required the 
removal of the Home Minister, and the elaborate system of secret 
police and agencies for suppressing freedom of thought, religion, 
speech and assembly ; Shintoism, as a national religion directed by 
the Government, was to be abolished, and the dissemination of 
militarist ideology suppressed. The orders issued by the Allies 
prescribe sweeping internal reforms and are designed to check the 
irresponsible exercise of power by Ministers whether directly through 
the police and other agencies or indirectly through totalitarian propa- 
ganda. The task that lies ahead is to find Ministers willing or able to 
carry out the drastic procedure prescribed. The new Prime Minister, 
Shidehara, well-known as a moderate, had obvious difficulty in finding 
suitable men not too closely identified with the discredited régime. 
But he has contrived to form a Cabinet, which has received the formal 
approval of General MacArthur. 


The Trial of Laval 

The trial of Laval has provided something in the nature of an anti- 
climax to the sequence of events which was to end in the downfall 
and just punishment of one of the most detestable villains of the war- 
period. Of his guilt there could be no shadow of doubt. His undis- 
puted deeds and his public utterances convicted him on a dozen 
charges. On these alone the Public Prosecutor was able to build up 
a damning case which proved his criminal conspiracy against the 
State, his betrayal of the workers to Germany, his persecution of the 
Jews, his armed action against the resistance movement, his per- 
sistent and cringing collaboration with the Nazis at the expense of 
his country and the Allies. Here was a clear record of criminality 
which the criminal himself knew must end in his condemnation if 
he were brought to trial. Yet in spite of all this he was enabled to 
win a minor triumph by his unchecked audacity in the course of the 
proceedings. The inadequate preliminary preparation of the case and 
the strange licence permitted in the court enabled him even to 
win a certain degree of admiration from spectators, and to arouse 
some uneasiness about the correctness of the proceedings. Laval had 
the undeserved satisfaction of diverting some attention from his 
crimes to his boldness and mental agility, and dramatically absenting 
himself from the court when he was condemned to death. At the 
end justice was done, but without the dignity of poetic justice. 
Whether the death sentence is executed, or General de Gaulle grants 
a commutation, as in the case of Pétain, is not a matter of great 
consequence, 


The United Nations Association 


The importance of the meeting held at the Albert Hall last Wednes- 
day to launch the United Nations Association lies in the fact that the 
world security organisation can only succeed if it has overwhelming 
popular support in the countries represented. The United Nations 
Association is designed to be the successor of the League of Nations 
Union, whose powerful influence in the past should not be under- 
estimated because the League ultimately broke down. It is essential 
that public opinion should be mobilised and directed in the interests 
of organised peace both in this country and throughout the world at 
the time when the Security Council and Assembly of the United 
Nations are coming into being. The preliminary work for the 
Security Organisation is already far advanced. Thirty countries have 
already ratified the Charter, and the Preparatory Commission has 
been called for November 6th. The General Assembly is likely to be 
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summoned early in December, or in January at the latest. Neve 
was the country more alive to the necessity of vigorous internationg 
action not only to create the machinery of security but to pursue q 
Positive policy for creating conditions favourable to peace. A nation. 
wide Association is capable of being an effective influence in sup- 
porting and stimulating Governments. But the maximum result cap 
only be attained if a similar association comes into being in every one 
of the United Nations. Such organisations linked together so that their 
combined efforts may express world opinion could become a powerfyl 
force constantly operative on Governments. 


War-time Controls 


The main criticism directed in the House of Commons againg 
the Government’s Bill for the retention of war-time controls was jp 
respect of their duration. The Home Secretary is asking the House 
to confer these powers for a period of five years. That they can. 
not be abolished forthwith is generally agreed. As long as there js 
a shortage of essential foods it is only fair that they should be 
rationed. While such articles as shoes and clothes remain scarce 
the right to buy them must.be limited by the use of coupons. Again, 
in the sphere of building, supplies of material and labour must te 
subject to direction, so that the most urgent needs—for houses, 
schools, &c.—may be met in the proper proportions and order 
The price of building materials, too, must be controlled to avoid 
profiteering and soaring costs. If appropriate controls were no 
maintained, luxury and famine would exist side by side, and’ rapid 
inflation would be certain. On such issues there is no substantial 
disagreement among responsible persons. But why does the 
Government assume that so long a period as five years must elaps 
before normality can be restored? Mr. Ede says, to give the 
country an assurance that the Government realises the difficulties 
and is determined to cope with them. It is more likely that the 
country will be not unreasonably depressed by the prospect of having 
to endure shortages of food and clothing for so long a period as 
five years, and to doubt the Government’s determination to restore 
normal buying and selling. Certainly it ought not to be assumed 
that controls can be taken off rapidly, and it would be wrong to 
take them off prematurely ; but if the powers were granted for, say, 
two years, there would be no difficulty in extending the period should 
it prove insufficient. 


Coal—as Before 


Speaking at Durham last Sunday Mr. Shinwell said that ther 
was no actual reduction per man in output of coal, but he had t 
admit that there was a further decline in total production. This he 
attributed to the reduction of man-power in the mining industy, 
amounting to 13,000 during the past year. But this is a position 
of which he was fully aware when he took office. More men, tt 
was hoped, would be brought back to the mines as servicemen 
were demobilised, but it was foreseen that from this source recruit- 
ment would not come soon enough to make much difference to the 
winter output of coal. None the less he had felt justified in setting 
a target for the industry of an additional 8,000,000 tons during the 
winter, the minimum which would suffice if we are to get through 
without serious difficulties. But nothing has yet been contributed 
by the coal-fields towards this addition ; on the contrary, the Minister 
has to tell us that production is still declining. The promise of 
nationalisation and the satisfaction of the miners’ highest hopes, the 
talks with masters and men and the assurances of co-operation—al 
this, up to date, has proved ineffective ; and it looks as if the Govern- 
ment would have to abandon the position it has hitherto taken up, 
that a Socialist Administration could bring a new atmosphere into 
the industry and quickly stimulate production. It is disappointing 
to Mr. Shinwell and disillusioning to the public, if indeed there 
were any illusions on this subject. The question at the moment, 
of course, is not that of long-term policy and consequent improve- 
ments in output, but that of the crying need of the coming winter 
—more coal to keep industry going and houses warm. There appeats 
to be no talisman in the secret possession of the Labour Party. 
They must by some means get more men back into the industy, 
and speed up the introduction of operational reforms. 
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MR. BEVIN’S PROBLEMS 


HOUGH Mr. Bevin expressed confidence at the close of his 

speech in the House on Tuesday that, given patience and good- 
will, the difficulties which brought the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers to a summary and untimely end would be resolved, it 
is hard to find much ground for optimism regarding that. The 
Foreign Secretary’s clear and dispassionate account of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference included the statement that M. Molotov, 
having agreed at the opening of the conference that all its discussions 
should be carried on by all five Powers (though only those directly 
concerned in each peace treaty should take the final decisions), had 
suddenly reversed his attitude as result of instructions from Moscow. 
That had indeed been suspected, but never before authoritatively 
stated. In the circumstances it is not surprising that an attempt tuo 
get the disputed question settled on a higher level failed, Marshal 
Stalin differing from Mr. Attlee and President Truman as deci- 
sively as M. Molotov had from Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes. As 
long as that difference remains a meeting of the three heads would 
clearly be purposeless, nor does there seem) to be much prospect 
of the larger conference which Mr. Byrnes desires, for M. 
Molotov claimed that any decision on that point must be taken 
by the three Foreign Ministers only, a demand he would hardly 
have troubled to put forward if he had been prepared to agree to 
the American proposition. Nor is it admissible to regard these 
differences as merely procedural. They are much more than that. 
It would not indeed be far wrong to regard them as fundamental, 
for the question is whether the peace is to be made by the nations 
who fought their way to victory (those which got no further than 
a formal declaration of war may be less seriously considered), or 
to be imposed by the three most powerful of their number. The 
one method represents international democracy, the other inter- 
national oligarchy, such as commended itself to Germany, Italy 
and Japan, and the two are not to be reconciled. Unfortunately 
there is no more reason to think that when the conference is 
resumed in one form or another Russia will declare for democracy 
than that Britain and the United States will announce their con- 
version to oligarchy. The deadlock remains unresolved. 

But if on that point there is little to be said with advantage at 
this juncture possibilities of great interest in another direction 
are opened up by one passage in the Foreign Secretary’s speech. 
Referring to the American proposal to put the whole of the Italian 
colonies under international trusteeship, Mr. Bevin said that, on the 
instructions of the Cabinet, he supported the proposal. What 
Russia’s attitude on that subject was he did not disclose, but there 
appeared to be something a little perfunctory about the claim 
which M. Molotov put in for some form of Russian mandate over 
Tripolitania, and if that were not pressed, or not conceded, Russia 
would no doubt prefer an international administration in which 
she would have a full share to administration by individual 
Powers of whom she was not one. It is clear, then, that the inter- 
national trusteeship plan, launched with the powerful support of 
America and Britain, must be seriously considered. It would lay 
on the United Nations Organisation in its infancy responsibilities 
such as the League of Nations never thought of assuming, and 
for whose exercise nothing in history provides any precedent. The 
proposal does not seem to have been discussed in any detail, but 
Mr. Bevin was evidently choosing his words carefully, and what 
he said was, “the American proposal provided for placing these 
Tralian territories under a collective trusteeship by the United 
Nations Organisation as a whole.” For light on that proposition it 
Is necessary to turn to the trusteeship provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, which is clearly what Mr. Byrnes had in mind. 
Since the United Nations is on the point of coming into being (the 
requisite number of States having ratified), since its General 


_country, threaten revolt if that happens. 


Assembly is expected to meet for the first time in December, and 
since the Assembly will be competent to elect the Trusteeship 
Council, the matter becomes one of immediate practical import- 
ance. The essential feature of the new trusteeship system (for it is 
substantially different from the League’s mandate system) is 
Article 81 of the Charter, which provides that the authority 
administering any territory placed under trusteeship “may be 
one or more States, or the Organisation itself.” It would 
appear clearly to be for the latter alternative that Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Bevin declared. 

This is a proposal of great importance. It involves international 
agreement on the principles on which dependent territories shall 
be administered ; it gives the Soviet Union an equal place with 
experienced colonial Powers like Britain and France in the admini- 
stration, which is as it should be ; it involves as a consequence com- 
plete equality of opportunity for all nations in the matter of trade 
with the dependent territories ; it assumes the gradual evolution 
of the latter towards self-government ; and it requires the accept- 
ance of the principle specifically-laid down in the Charter that in 
all such territories “ the interests of the inhabitants are paramount.” 
More practically, and more difficult, the task of administration 
will entail the creation of an international civil service, such as 
nowhere exists as yet, and will not easily be constructed in view 
of the different conceptions held and applied by the principal 
colonial Powers today. But all such difficulties can be resolved ; the 
possibilities of international co-operation have been demonstrated 
during the war as never before. What is in.portant is that the idea 
of what Mr. Byrnes calls “a collective trusteeship by the United 
Nations Organisation as a whole” should be thus implanted in the 
public mind. It is not, moreover, the Italian colonies alone which 
give that idea that importance. It is laid down in the Charter that 
any holder of a League of Nations mandate may hand over its 
responsibilities, if it so desires, to the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council, and in more than one quarter the suggestion that this 
would be a wise course for the British Government to take in 
regard to Palestine has found guarded expression. This, plainly, is 
a question as delicate as it is important, and any premature or 
dogmatic conclusion regarding it must be resolutely avoided. All 
that is opportune at this moment is a preliminary assessment of the 
arguments for such a course. 

The situation in Palestine today needs no elucidation ; its 
dangers are all too apparent. The Jews demand tke abolition cf 
all existing restrictions on immigration into Palestine ; the Arabs, 
who form, and have for a thousand years formed, a majority in the 
The Jews are scattered 
over most of the world, and in a position to bring pressure on many 
governments, particularly that of the United States, whose Presi- 
dent has appealed to Britain to sanction the introduction into 
Palestine of a percentage of Jews such as Mr. Truman would 
never dream of admitting to his own country. The fate of the Jews 
in Central Europe, cited as one reason for opening the frontiers 
of Palestine, is an international problem, not one which should 
be presented to Great Britain alone as the mandatory of Palestine 
—least of ail presented with any suggestion of blackmail. It is easy 
for other nations to criticise the British handling of the Palestin= 
problem ; it does not appear easy for them to realise the difficul- 
ties Britain has to contend with ; the association of some of them 
with the task of administration might be salutary in more ways 
than one. There is, moreover, another material consideration. 
No settlement of Palestine will be peaceful or durable without 
agreement with the Arabs. But several predominantly Arab States 
—Egypt, Iraq, Turkey and Saudi Arabia among them—are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and one or more of them would cer- 
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tainly find a place on the Trusteeship Council. There they would 
have full opportunity of putting their views as members of a body 
which would include Britain, the United States and Russia among 
its number. Strategy and commercial questions of the first ‘m- 
portance are involved in any settlement of Palestine, by whom- 
ever and between whomever the settlement is made, but there is 
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much to be said for sharing the responsibility instead of leaving 
it to be faced by this country in the face of a hail of random critj- 
cism from all sides. The Prime Minister on Tuesday indicated 
that the Government’s policy was not yet determined. The Cabinet 
may decide for or against international trusteeship for Palestine : 
it is to be hoped it will not leave the idea undiscussed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD KEMSLEY, it is announced, has acquired, through one of 
L his syndicates, two Blackburn papers. The fact would not be of 
so much interest if Lord Kemsley did not control so many papers as 
In London he has the Sunday Times, the Daily Sketch and 


it is. 
the Sunday Graphic. That, it may be said, is nothing excessive. 
But he is also chairman of Allied Northern Newspapers, Ltd., 


Associated Scottish Newspapers, Ltd., Newcastle Chronicle, Ltd., 
North-Eastern Newspapers, Ltd., Sheffield Newspapers, Ltd., 
Western Mail and Echo, Ltd. Between them his companies control 
the three London papers I have mentioned and in addition the 
Daily Dispatch, the Evening Chronicle, Sunday Chronicle and 
Sunday Referee, Empire News, Weekly Telegraph (all these pub- 
lished at Manchester); Aberdeen Press and Journal and Evening 
Express; Newcastle Journal and North Mail, Evening Chronicle and 
Sunday Sun; Middlesbrough Evening Gazette; Western Mail and 
South Wales News, South Wales Echo and Evening Express; Glas- 
gow Daily Record, Evening News and Sunday Mail; Sheffield 
Telegraph and Independent and Star. There is, of course, nothing 
in any way illegitimate in this; it is the same kind of business ex- 
pansion as has created concerns like I.C.I. and Levers in other fields. 
How far it is desirable for newspapers, which exist to instruct and 
guide the public, to be treated as mere articles of commerce is 
another matter. At any rate, it is worth noting that the so-called 
“ trustification ” of the Press, which has for some time been in abey- 
ance so far as the London newspapers are concerned, is going 
steadily ahead in the provinces. 
* * * * 

It is a pity that the spirited protest made by Mr. Alfred Edwards, 
the Labour Member for Middlesbrough, on Tuesday night on the 
subject of M.P.s’ disabilities came too late to be fully reported. The 
Prime Minister had said earlier in the day that the Government 
was still considering the question of free postage and secretarial 
services ; but Mr. Edwards wanted much more than that. There 
was nowhere for Members to work in the House, nowhere for them 
to live in London, they had only after a fierce battle with the 
Ministry of Transport secured priority for sleepers. The Member 
for Middlesbrough will have general support for his insistence (in 
another connection) that the Treasury should realise that it was the 
servant and not the master of the House of Commons, but he was 
putting it high when he claimed that “this is the first time a 
majority has come into Parliament thoroughly trained for the 
job they have to do.” Who, in fact, trained them, and how? And 
does the idea of trained legislators commend itself to the electorate? 
What the House of Commons needs is men who have proved their 
competence in various walks of life, and bring their knowledge and 
experience to the service of the Legislature. No “training” will 
take the place of that. 

* * * * 

The Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill got its 
second reading on Tuesday. I hope there were some honourable 
members who understood what they were agreeing to. Here is part 
of Clause 5 of the Bill—a fair sample of the whole: 

5.—(1) Save as is otherwise expressly provided in the last two 
foregoing sections of this Act, nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as restricting the operation of the principal Acts while those Acts 
remain in force, or as affecting their application to Defence Regula- 
tions having effect by virtue of this Act, and any reference in those 
Acts to the purposes for which Defence Regulations may be made 
shall, in their application to Defence Regulations having effect by virtue 


of this Act, be construed as including a reference to the purposes 
specified in section one or, as the case may be, section two of this Act. 


Any question to raise on that? 


The universities are beginning a new academic year a little less 
abnormally than in the past six, but with small hope of getting back to 
the normal for some time yet. Contrary to some expectations 
numbers are still down ; the two largest colleges at Cambridge have 
about two-thirds of their peace-time complement, but it is all they 
are anxious for in view of the shortage of college servants. Even to 
get the food cooked for Hall is no easy matter, and some freshmen 
have been told they can only come up if they are prepared to do a 
good deal of the work that bed-makers usually do for them. But the 
menace of overcrowding in the near future is causing very serious 
anxiety. As men with unfinished courses come back from the Forces 
from the beginning of next term onwards, the space-problem will 
become acute, for though rooms in college have for the most part 
been evacuated by the various Government departments that have 
been making inroads on them, the pressure on lodgings in the town 
is immensely heavy and there is real danger that many men may be 
unable to come up for the simple reason that there is nowhere for 
them to live. One imaginative proposal is that an aerodrome near 
Cambridge should be acquired and turned into a large temporary 
hostel for the limited period in which returns from the Army will be 
creating the congestion. And over and above all this, of course, is 
the uncertainty which overhangs all the universities till it is decided 
whether conscript service is to be done between school and university 
or after taking a degree. On that opinions differ widely. ' 

* * * 

Since General Eisenhower believes Hitler to be still alive, he had 
no doubt to avow the belief when asked a plain question on the 
subject, but he may be wrong. No one, I suppose, on the Allied 
side knows whether Hitler is dead or not; there certainly is no 
convincing proof that he is. But in the absence of certainty it 
seems better to assume him dead than to assume him living. If 
General Eisenhower’s belief becomes general, two consequences are 
likely to follow. It will give encouragement to bogus Hitlers to make 
an appearance, either for the sake of notoriety or to head some 
nationalistic movement ; and it will make it easier for Hitler himself, if 
he really is alive, to take the stage again at what may seem to hima 
favourable moment. If he has to drive home conviction of hi 
existence in face of a universal conviction that he is non-existent, he 
will find the going rather heavy. Of course, if any serious evidence 
of his survival is forthcoming, it must be given all proper weight, 
but in the absence of it we do well to allow ourselves the satisfaction 
of concluding that, evil as the world is in many respects, it is at any 
rate Hitlerless. 

* * * * 

The reason why the British Museum is still closed five months 
after the end of all danger of bombing is, I understand, that the 
Government has declined to find labour to put the bomb-damage 
right. The Trustees, therefore—in the view of the Trustees—are in 
no way to blame. The need of labour for repairing dwelling-houses 
is, of course, great. But I should have thought a small squad could 
have been told off to get the Museum opened bit by bit. 

* o * * 


“Prior to sitting down to write this letter,” writes a pillar of the 
Church, “ there came to my mind the proverb about ‘ looking prior 
to leaping,’ as I have never written to The Spectator prior to this. 
My request is urgent: Sir, can you do anything about the phrase 
‘ prior to” which has now reared its head in The Spectator (p. 283)? 
Please do something, prior to its being too late.” I may observe 
that p. 283 was neither a Janus page nor an editorial page. Outside 
contributors are beyond my reach, JANUS. 
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THE ARAB LEAGUE 


By EDWARD ATIYAH 

ECENT discussions and developments have brought the ques- 
tion of the Arabs generally and the Arab League in particular 
increasingly before public attention, and it is well that the step taken 
on the 24th of last March should be clearly understood. On that day 
the representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Transjordan and Yemen (seven Arab States with a total population 
of over thirty million) signed in Cairo a Covenant which bound them 
together into a League for co-operation in all matters of common 
concern. To make the significance of this event clear it is necessary 
to explain its antecedents, both recent and remote, since many people 
in England still find it difficult to understand the meanings of such 

concepts as “ the Arab world” and “ Arab Unity.” 

Originally, the word “Arab” meant the nomads of the desert, 
the Arab tribes that lived in the Arabian Peninsula itself. But, 
following the amazing fortunes of the desert warriors when they 
burst out of their home in the seventh century and founded a world- 
empire, the word has acquired a new and much wider meaning. In a 
large part of the Byzantine world the Arab conquerors settled down, 
intermarried with the local population, converted the majority to 
Islam and gave their language to the whole people. In this way all 
that part of the world which lies along the southern and eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Persian Gulf, became Arabised, and remained so even after the Arab 
empire passed away. This is the Arab world today. It includes 
Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Libya, Egypt, Transjordan, Palestine, Syria, 
Lebanon and Iraq as well as the Arabian Peninsula itself. It includes 
sophisticated city-dwellers, among them an educated class speaking 
English and French and in close contact with European thought, as 
well as picturesque nomads ; and comprises Christians as well as 
Moslems. It has its roots in a great civilisation (a combined product 
of Arab and Byzantine factors) which flourished in Damascus and 
Baghdad and Cairo, a civilisation which led the world for three 
centuries and transmitted to Europe, through the Arab universities 
in Spain, the thought of Greece five hundred years before the 
Renaissance. 

The Arab empire was disrupted by internal divisions, and its 
fragments fell a prey to foreign conquerors. First came the Mongol 
invasions, then the conquest and occupation of the whole Arab 
world by the Ottoman Turks for a period of four centuries from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth. Under a harsh and destructive rule the 
Arabs slumbered in an intellectual night. But even in their slumber 
and subjection they never lost their essential oneness. They remained 
a community, speaking one language, descended—partly at least— 
from the same ancestors and living a traditional life inherited from 
acommon civilisation. This long night came to an end in the 
nineteenth century when, under the impact of European and 
American influences (Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, the arrival of 
missionaries with printing presses, the starting of schools), the Arab 
mind began to stir. A cultural renascence quickly followed, which 
spread throughout the Arab world and soon began to express itself 
in political nationalism. The aims of this nationalism were two: 
independence and unity. The reawakened Arab mind, deriving its 
inspiration partly from European thought and partly from the redis- 
covered glories of the Arabic language, wished to recreate the Arab 
world as a whole and give it the structure of a modern State. 

When the last war broke out in 1914 the Arab national movement, 
whith had been developing for some time, saw in it the chance of 
liberation from Turkey. Britain, for her part, was anxious to secure 
the help of the Arabs against Turkey, and so a bargain was struck. 
In return for their participation in the war the Arabs were promised 
recognition of an independent Arab kingdom in Asia (the core of the 
Arab world) at the end of it. For reasons which are only too well 
known now (viz., Britain’s subsequent commitments to the French 
and the Zionists) the 1919 Peace settlement did not satisfy the Arab 
aspirations to either unity or independence. The Arab world north 
of the Hedjaz (the only Arab country to come out of the war as an 
independent State) was divided into British and French spheres of 
influence, and subdivided, in each sphere, into a number of separate 
States. Syria alone—that is to say that part of the Arab world which 
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had always till then been known as Syria—was broken up into three 
separate and artificial units, Syria, Palestine and Transjordan. As 
far as their national cohesion was concerned, the Arabs had been far 
better off under Ottoman rule, which, with all its faults, had pre- 
served the political unity of the Arab world under one sovereign and 
one administration. 

In this new situation, each of the Arab countries concerned 
became for a time completely preoccupied with its own relationship 
with the Mandatory Power and the local problems that arose from 
it. Independence became the immediate goal for each of them 
separately. But a!l the time the ideal of Arab unity, as the ultimate 
goal to be reached after independence, remained alive, and 
through the period between the two wars all the Arab countries 
felt as one and, whenever they could, acted as one on all major 
issues and at every crisis in their separate lives. The wireless, 
air-travel and the enormous growth of the Arabic Press in recent 
years gave them a central nervous system which they had not 
possessed before, and so quickened and enlarged their corporate 
consciousness. 

With the exception of Palestine, one after another the Arab 
countries in this eastern part of the Arab world achieved their 
independence—Iraq in 1930, Egypt in 1936 ; Syria and the Lebanon 
in 1941. The moment had therefore come to think of the next 
step, unity. The war had demonstrated the strategic and economic 
unity of the Middle East and the wisdom of treating it as a unit. 
At the same time the idea that the post-war world-order might be 
based on regional groupings of nations was very much in the air. 
The Arab world was a group of nations occupying a vital region, 
and possessing, in their own heritage, all the factors that make for 
union. If a regional grouping was possible anywhere in the world, 
surely it was here. The British Government, seeing these pos- 
sibilities and realising the strong desire of the Arabs themselves 
for union, gave the movement its blessings in a declaration made 
by Mr. Eden in 1941. It was a friendly gesture, an attempt to make 
amends for the past, and as such was well received in the Arab 
countries. 

Circumstances, however, had changed somewhat since the leaders 
of the Arab movement in the last war planned one Arab State 
comprising all the Arab countries in Asia. These countries had 
been developing as separate States for twenty years. The division 
imposed upon them in 1919 had resulted in the growth of vested 
interest and local allegiances which could not be immediately 
submerged in a complete union. Neither a universal unitary state 
nor a federation could now be achieved at one stroke. What has 
been achieved is a league of sovereign States, whose object, in 
the wording of the Pact, is: “to draw closer the relations between 
them ; to co-ordinate their political action with a view to a close 
collaboration ; to safeguard their independence and sovereignty; 
to deal with all general questions affecting the Arab countries and 
their interests . . . and to achieve a close co-operation in economic, 
cultural, juridical, social and health matters.” Membership of the 
League is open to all independent Arab States. Palestine is not 
yet independent and could not therefore become a member like the 
others, but she is regarded by all of them as an essentially Arab 
country and an integral part of the core of the Arab world, and 
as in their view it is through no fault of hers that she has not 
yet realised her independence the League adopted a special pro- 
cedure with regard to Palestine. It decided to associate her with 
it by itself nominating a Palestinian Arab to sit on its Council. 

The Arab League is thus, in the first place, a symbol of the 
oneness of the Arab world. Secondly, it is a serious attempt to 
give a structure and a direction to this spirit of oneness; to pro- 
vide the machinery by which practical co-operation can be realised 
and, in its turn, lead to a closer union,—in short, to reverse the dis- 
integrating process set in motion by the 1919 settlement. The 
more ardent spirits in the various Arab countries, especially among 
the younger generation, would have liked a much closer union in 
constitutional form, a union with a federal Parliament at least. 
But after all, the example of the British Commonwea!th has time 
and again proved that the strength of a Union resides not in its 
machinery or constitution but in the spirit that animates its 
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members. The Arab League is to be something like the British 
Commonwealth, and the ties that bind the Arab countries together 
are very much the same as those that bind England and the 
Dominions to one another—a common origin, a common way of 
life, a common language and a strong sense of kinship and of pride 
in belonging all to the same family. Above all, the Arabs feel that 
nly as a reintegrated community can they play a useful part in 
the world and, perhaps, make another contribution to civilisation. 


QUO DUCIT VIS ELECTRICA 


By PERCY DUNSHEATH* 

N view of the tremendous contribution made by electrical science 

and technology to the prosecution and successful outcome of the 
war we are justified in asking at the present juncture which of the 
many developments are likely to find peace-time application. 

It is perhaps desirable in the first place to dispel a prevalent 
idea that all wartime scientific developments are destructive in their 
aims and attainments. This is not so; for while many of these 
activities have resulted in the destruction of human life and property, 
there are, on the other hand, many which, even during the war, 
have been the means of saving life. One of the most outstanding 
examples is in the applications of Radar, the use of radio wave pulses 
for purposes other than normal communication. The system of 
coastal chain stations set up in 1939 provided a complete radio 
frontier around the British coast, by which it was possible to detect 
the approach, height, direction and strength of invisible enemy 
invaders. By giving air-raid warnings and making possible the 
effective control of the available fighters, this complicated and expen- 
sive system saved many thousands of British lives. 

An example of a different kind was the defeat of the magnetic mine 
by an electrical device which saved an untold number of lives among 
British seamen. Thousands of ships were rendered non-magnetic 
by the degaussing cables wrapped around them, and the mines them- 
selves were destroyed by the double-L sweep in which a pair of 
minesweepers, operating side by side, a few hundreds yards apart, 
towed floating cables carrying heavy electric currents, so producing a 
magnetic field which detonated any mine in the area. There were 
many other examples of the application of electrical science to the 
saving of human life. 

Among electrical developments which have a definite post-war 
application, first and foremost must be considered the various aids 
to navigation. Through radar, sea and air travel will in future be 
very much safer owing to the increase in navigational precision made 
possible by this latest aid. Former astronomical methods enabled 
the position of a ship to be determined within a mile or so, and an 
aeroplane to within perhaps eight miles, but through radar we now 
have a means of determining a position to within a few yards. A 
ship sailing in convoy, on the darkest night and in the thickest fog, 
can now have constantly in view on a Plan Position Indicator (P.P.I.) 
other ships in the neighbourhood, icebergs, and coastlines. The 
terrors of a fog-bound aerodrome to a returning air-liner will soon 
disappear. The result will be an increased regularity in the schedule 
of air services, and the pilot returning with a valuable freight will 
have complete confidence whatever the weather conditions. We had 
a good example of this phenomenal advance in navigation during the 
war, when H.M.S. ‘ Renown,’ bringing Mr. Churchill home from one 
of his conferences with Mr. Roosevelt, was able to maintain normal 
speed through thick Atlantic fog. It is a sombre thought that in order 
to secure this advance in navigational aids, it was necessary to develop 
“ Gee,” “Oboe” and other methods of directing by radar the thou- 
sand bomber raids involving the destruction of human life on an 
unprece dented scale. 

The development of H2S during the war has many possible peace- 
time applications. In this device a picture of the country below an 
aeroplane, although concealed by Garkness or fog, is painted on the 
translucent screen of a cathode ray tube by radar echoes received 
from the ground. 

In the field of communications, the war has seen an cutstanding 
advance. Radio has now carried very much further the work of the 
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telegraph and telephone in bringing peoples and individuals into closer 
daily contact no matter how separated geographically. The technique 
of radio communication has been improved noticeably in several 
directions. For example, the frequent interruptions of long-distance 
radio links occasioned by unsuitable ionospheric conditions have been 
considerably reduced by the study of the underlying causes. The 
London-Montreal short-wave beam service, owing to its -proximity 
to the north magnetic region, was so unreliable before the war that it 
was ineffective for nearly 60 per cent. of the total time. This has 
now been reduced to something like 20 per cent. by the construction 
of relay stations at Ascension and Barbadoes, so that the wireless 
signal avoids the zone of interruption. In some iong-distance radio 
links the efficiency of the service can be improved by a change in 
frequency according to the prevailing conditions .as well as by re- 
routing. The past few years have seen a comprehensive study of 
the conditions, and the setting up of an ionosphere-measuring service 
to produce charts showing the most suitable frequéncy to be used 
any time of the day, and in all parts of the world. Picture trans. 
mission by radio has also made great strides, so that at the present 
time something like 2,000 facsimiles are being exchanged monthly, 
with a high order of clarity, between London and the principaj 
cities of the world. 

Notwithstanding the present-day irritating delays and difficulties 
in the use of the telephone, it is quite clear that when the immediate 
problems of labour and unbalanced supply of equipment are over- 
come the service in this country will be much improved as a 
result of the war, both as regards extent and efficiency of service, 
Vast development of equipment has taken place, and, to quote only 
one figure, the underground trunk telephone plant was increased 
from 6,000,000 miles of single wire in September, 1939, to nearly 
11,000,000 in April this year. Modern telephony involves abstruse 
technique, employing advanced mathematical and physical concep- 
tions, sO as to secure clarity of speech, absence of distortion, and 
maximum number of channels at the lowest cost. Such vitally im- 
portant items as loading-coils, repeaters, super-imposition of many 
circuits on one pair of wires, &c., have been the subject of intensive 
study by Post Office engineers to an extent which cannot possibly 
be appreciated by the lay reader. 

Civilised life today depends more and more on electric supply both 
in industry and in our domestic life. As electricity entered into every 
sphere of modern warfare a vast expansion of supply undertakings 
took place, and hundreds of new factories were equipped with indi- 
vidual loads up to 50,000 kilowatts. The strategic need for remov- 
ing industry further west opened up new areas from the electric- 
supply point of view, which have thus become equipped for peace- 
time industry. An indication of the extent of the availability of 
electric power may be obtained from the fact that the pre-war output 
of supply-stations in Great Britain has increased by 45 per cent, 
resulting in a total annual output today of over 38,000,000 units. 
It has been stated recently that before 1950 an expenditure of 
£150,000,000 is to be made on the further development of electricity- 
generating plants in this country in addition to the amount required 
for modernising existing systems. This scheme includes the estab- 
lishment of twelve large generating-stations, and it is estimated that 
the indirect expenditure in the electrical industry occasioned by this 
development will be somwhere in the neighbourhood of £400,000,000. 
The electrical engineer in this field has naturally many difficulties to 
overcome, but one which has occupied his attention for some time 
past, and promises to remain with him for some time to come, is the 
very poor quality of the coal which he is compelled to use. Improve- 
ments in design of boilers have, however, continued to be made, with 
the result that notwithstanding this great fundamental disadvantage 
efficiencies have improved. The public will probably expect this 
development of the industry to result in cheaper electricity, but indi- 
cations seem to be that the labour factor, added to the coal problem, 
makes this prospect unlikely for some time. 

New developments in electrical science are foreshadowed in the 
spectacular success in the release of atomic energy, but it is not 
to be lightly anticipated that this will open up at once a new practical 
source of power. Recently, however, it has been found possible 1 
control a chain-reaction generating heat continuously from nucleaf 
energy, and through clectrical engineering we may hope that this 
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awful offspring of war may be tamed to peaceful uses. It is satis- 
factory to know that during the last few months the research pro- 
gramme on this subject has been extended im three of the large 
electrical engineering laboratories in this country under the direct 
auspices of the Government. 

In the greatest of all wars we have seen advances in electrical 
science which will bring in their train many peace-time applications, 
so that the discoveries and developments of the electrical engineer 
to secure victory in war will also constitute a major contribution to 
progress in peace. 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


By DR. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY* 


OR many generations now, vacations at Oxford and Cambridge 
F have always extended over more than half of the year. It is 
true that at the latter University many students have been also 
accustomed to come up for part of the “Long,” while, at the 
former, although reading-parties at holiday resorts, such as that 
described in Tom Brown at Oxford, have more or less died out, 
yet a considerable amount of study is still done in the “ vacs” by 
the majority of undergraduates. At the public schools, which have 
set the fashion to the ancient grammar and modern secondary schools, 
seven weeks’ holiday in the summer, four at Christmas, and three 
at Easter have hitherto been considered as essential for the recupera- 
uon of teachers and scholars, in spite of the fact that both enjoy 
during term-time a whole holiday every week, apart from Sunday, 
not to mention occasional holidays in addition to this during the 
course of a school term. It is also the case that the actual time 
spent in the classroorn on a full working day rarely exceeds five 
and a-half hours at the most. 

In the elementary schools, although the pupils are younger, their 
holidays are less. The reason for this is, no doubt, that the children 
for whom they cater in big centres of population would benefit very 
little by holidays, since their parents cannot supervise them, especially 
when the former are working all day outside their own homes. Rural 
areas are more happily situated in this respect since in them the 
children can either ramble in the lanes without coming to much 
harm, or pick up a good deal of knowledge about farmwork which 
may be quite as useful to many of them in after life as most of 
what they learn at school. 

A fresh start is now being made with education consequent on 
the passing of the new Act, with which the name of Mr. Butler 
will always be associated. It will take some years before several of 
its provisions can be implement-d. This, therefore, is a peculiarly 
suitable time for a reconsideration of this matter of school holidays. 
Two reforms which would be extremely valuable are a shortening 
of the present over-liberal allowance of school holidays and pro- 
vision for so organising them that every scholar should derive from 
them a benefit which has not been possible hitherto in a very large 
number of cases of children living in big cities. 

In the case of the Universities, the increased expense to under- 
graduates, and particularly to that large number of them who are 
only too conscious of res angusta domi, might well make it impossible 
to shorten the vacations. But in the case of the numerous day 
schools where tuition fees have now been abolished such financial 
considerations would not arise if the summer holiday were limited 
to the month of August, and the pupils given three weeks only at 
Christmas and a fortnight at Easter. No doubt, at the outset, such 
a curtailment of holidays would be resented by teachers and pupils 
alike ; on the other hand, there are hosts of parents who would hail 
it with approval. As regards the teachers, surely it might be hoped 
that increased salaries and pensions, such as they have now received 
under the revised Burnham Scale, would reconcile them to somewhat 
shorter holidays, seeing that the length of these has always been 
presumed to be for the benefit of the pupils rather than for that 
of their preceptors. This, at least, was the answer generally given 
by members of the teaching profession when professional or business 
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men working longer hours every day of the week than they do, and 
with nothing like the same amount of holidays in the course of a 
year, contrasted their lot in these respects with that of the school- 
master. 

But if holidays should be shortened so that the State as well as 
the parents and scholars might get better value for the vast sums 
now expended on education, it is equally important that the summer 
holiday, especially, should be utilised for health-giving recreation 
and change of air and scene to a much greater extent than has ever 
yet been the case in this country. Since the days when subscribers 
to “Fresh Air Funds” enabled children from the towns to spend a 
fortnight’s holiday in August in county homes, a very great deal 
has been done in the way of camps of one kind or another, either 
at the seaside or in the heart of the country, to give children a real 
and bemeficial holiday to which they come to look forward with 
eagerness and which passes only too quickly. There is no reason 
why the Ministry of Education should not take an active interest 
in all this, which, sub rosa, it probably does. It should, however, 
be made clear that teachers should not be expected to supervise 
children during holidays, no matter in what capacity, unless they 
volunteered spontaneously, as many of them would do and have 
done for the sheer love of the task. Most of them, when a school 
has broken up, are naturally seeking for some place where few boys 
are to be found. 

It is not being suggested that the freedom of parents should be 
restricted in deciding what the holiday arrangements of their children 
should be, or that any compulsion should be applied to them in 
this matter. The aim should be to provide increased facilities of 
which they could take advantage for their children if they so desired. 
All that would be necessary in the way of legislation could be 
achieved by making it illegal for any urban employer to pay wages 
to a boy or girl still at school for working for him in any capacity 
during the month of August each year. In the country districts 
children could still be employed gainfully in healthy open-air work 
as heretofore. Thus the desired results would quickly follow with- 
out parents being directly affected in any way which they could 


THE B.A.O.R.’S VIEWS 


HE civilian lecturer to the Forces has to be careful not to 
T generalise his impressions. The delivery of some forty lectures 
within a month means that he moves from one unit to another almost 
every day, and obtains quickly and easily what looks like a fair 
cross-section of Army opinion. Yet nowhere has he the time to 
settle down, or to feel that he is getting beyond the pleasantries of 
small talk to what the talkers really think. I am therefore relieved 
to find that “Captain, B.A.O.R,” writing on this subject in The 
Spectator a fortnight ago, confirms much of what had impressed 
me. Perhaps as a visitor I was more struck than anyone on the 
spot would be by the things that have actually got done in five 
months. Since the battle of Germany put the transport system of 
that couniry out of action, the Allies have created a new one. They 
have installed telephones, built bridges, repaired roads, and summoned 
the vehicles, the oil and the petrol required to move not only them- 
selves, their men and stores, but to clear parts of the battle area, to 
round up, disarm and in many cases to despatch homewards, thou- 
sands of Germany’s imported foreign workers. The progress achieved 
in all these things since May seems to have impressed even the 
Germans, and it means that our men are pretty busy,—less so in some 
areas than in others of course, but a great deal is being done. 

Where the men were not busy I found a good deal of grumbling, 
and here again I can only underwrite the facts of the article “ Winter’s 
Tale.” The soldier has something to grumble about; he enjoys 
peace without the chief enjoyments of peace, without home contacts, 
without a fireside. It is the absence of these things that makes him 
lonely and that makes fraternisation such a problem. I was in Ger- 
many before the ban had been finally lifted, and now soldiers there 
can do what they did in Holland, “ get their feet under somebody’s 
table” as they put it. Only those who cannot realise the tedium of 
Army life will reproach them for this. And good contacts may take 
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the place of bad. Officers told me that the opportunity to enter 
German homes would tend to lower the V.D. rate. 

In spite of the grumbling, Army morale is clearly very high, much 
higher than home morale. This is quite natural. The soldier is 
conscious of a job well done, of victory fought for and achieved. 
The evidence of that victory is all around him, in the shot-up tanks 
and rusty engines and burnt-out cars that are lying about, in the 
smashed cities and bridges, and not least in the apathetic though 
dignified people who throng the streets and crowd station plat- 
forms. I watched the picketing of two main Rhine crossings. The 
soldier’s job, often performed single-handed, was to martial the traffic 
waiting to cross the single-track pontoons. He had somehow to 
organise within a narrow space four waiting lines of traffic, Army 
cars in one, civilian transport in another, vehicles suspected of carry- 
ing black market produce in a third, and the mob of pedestrians and 
cyclists in a fourth—an exacting job, carried through, as it s&med to 
me (and I had to cross and wait frequently) with unfailing good 
temper. Yet it was only one of many instances of the British tech- 
nique of occupation, unobtrusive, efficient, a unique mixture of good 
humour and indifference. 

It was in discussions about home affairs that one saw the limits 
of this self-confidence so evident in public. The men were the reverse 
of shy, keenly interested to hear what was going on at home, provided 
one approached it from the point of their particular interest, which 
is, of course, how to get back to a house and a job. This was the 
beginning and end of every discussion ; papers are read, visitors are 
questioned, for little else than news of the prospects at home and at 
work when they “ get out.” There is nothing surprising in this, but 
what did surprise me was the general failure to see that all questions 
of reconstruction are political questions. The political naivety and 
ignorance of the ordinary soldier must be met with to be believed. 
The things he wants (and very rightly wants), whether houses or jobs 
or schools or cheap commodities, he thinks are denied to him by 
the rich. The State (usually referred to as “ they”) will not spend 
the money required to provide them. By far the most frequent 
question put to me was on the lines of “If they can spend millions 
a day on a war, why can’t they do it for the things we need in peace? ” 
All issues were simplified to this level. I found no sense of technical 
difficulties or of conflict of policies, a complete inability to think on 
political lines.» A month with British troops only confirmed an 
opinion already formed than a main problem for tomorrow is that of 
adult education in politics. 

The soldier is sceptical about his fate in civilian life, and he will 
surely be more so when he discovers how different that life is from 
the Army. For the modern Army takes care of a man, leaves him 
little to do on his own, few decisions to make and no awkward choices. 
Back in Civvy Street a man will have no welfare officer, he may not 
get a house at once, nor a job for long, nor much help with overcoming 
the estrangement of a five-year separation. The soldier seems to 
sense this situation, though he cannot do much about it. He distrusts 
the future. He distrusts equally certain things in the present, two 
perhaps in particular. In the first place the Press (his Press not being 
that which most of us read), which deceived him about the demob 
speed-up ; it infuriated him (and his home folk) with its tales and 
pictures of that fraternising which is still not widespread ; it told him 
how UNRRA had cleared the camps of “ Displaced Persons ”»—who 
have proved the most awkward and arduous job of the British Army 
in Germany, carried through almost without help from UNRRA at 
all. Then he distrusts the civilian, who has neither been separated 
from his family nor conscripted ; him the soldier suspects of having 
earned soaring wages and of holding down a good job. Many men 
asked me why labour had not been conscripted ; many recalled D-Day 
experiences of dockers refusing to load ammunition after hours, or 
after a siren. 

A man who distrusts the future does not welcome education. The 
new Army Education Scheme, as far as I could mark its progress, 
is making heavy weather ; it evokes small enthusiasm from the men 
and little more from the officers. Where pre-vocational courses have 
been started they are very popular. Bricklayers, carpenters, 
mechanics are naturally delighted to get tools in their hands once 
more. But the classes which do not involve practical work, classes in 
English, in mathematics, in German, are hanging fire, partly for lack 
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of textbooks. And the political part of the education scheme, to my 
mind the vital part, arouses no keenness at all. 

In a month of argument one comes across a good deal in the Way 
of grouses and grumbles. Yet the abiding impression was not of the 
Army’s hopes or fears, but of what it is doing. The machinery of 
the Occupation Army is most imposing. Convoys, bridges, petrol, 
food, all these seem inexhaustible and at hand wherever they are 
needed. As to the policy behind this machinery, I was not so sure. 
The dual system whereby the military government is taken out of 
the hands of the military commander, except at a very high level, 
obviously works better in some places than in others. It works well 
where the staff of military government is efficient and tactful, which 
is not always the case. It works badly where the garrison troops 
stand by, safeguarding law and order, but otherwise out of touch with 
the population, watching their colleagues get into difficulties. Like 
many British arrangements, it depends for success on liaison, unofficial 
co-operation, so that each party knows what the other is doing, and 
on the transmission of a clear policy from the top. In one area, 
schools and courts had been reopened, but industry remained 
paralysed because the Control Commission had not decided on the 
allotment of coal needed to restart the factories. Can a firm policy 
get going in time to win what the Field Marshal has called the battle 
of the winter? Will it be possible to evacuate the overcrowded cellars 
of the Ruhr cities in time to prevent famine and disease and the 
consequent disturbances which the Army will have to put down? 


FIRST CATCH YOUR MAID 


By HUGH GARDNER 
° HEN we get our maid. . .,” says my wife, and stops with a 
self-conscious smirk. 

This phrase—or is it a clause?—has been a recurring feature of 
her conversation ever since VE day. Our post-war domestic plan- 
ning in all its orbits revolves around the mirage of domestic help. 
Take our house, for example. Proudly we entered on it in the 
sunshine of peace. In each room could a cat have been swung with 
no more discomfort to the cat than is inevitable in the process of 
swinging. (Why, to digress, is the cat, sacred to the east, subject to 
such indignities in the west? In what era did house agents first swing 
cats to demonstrate the size of rooms? What past tyrant scalded 
cats for the pleasure of watching them run? Of what long-forgotten 
rite did the piacing of a cat on hot bricks form a part? And what 
happened to the poor cat in the adage?) 

Coming back to our house, a thing we do with growing distaste, 
it has undoubtedly grown smaller. Or perhaps the trouble is that 
our family has grown larger, a fact recorded with smug satisfaction 
by the Registrar General in his annual report. All available floor 
space is rapidly becoming filled. And I am planning for each room 
a series of wires and pulleys across the ceiling to enable us to get 
from one part of it to another. A friend who arranges transport 
for the fairies in the pantomime has promised to help me. 

My wife, however, has found the unanswerable objection to our 
house. There is no room fora maid. That, of course, is not strictly 
true. We had two friends in to bridge the other night ; and with a 
little rearranging of the furniture we found room for them both to 
sit down, though it was a tight fit. A maid of the type we were 
gratified to see at Madame Tussaud’s’ the other day, in addition to 
that record of the past that does credit to its enterprising manage- 
ment, would no doubi find our house quite suitable, and would be 
decorative. But a mobile maid, the type we should prefer, would 
undoubtedly find our house cramping to her style. Whilst she might 
not regret the lack of opportunity to swing a cat, she would, we feel, 
at least feel the need for scope to swing a feather duster. As it is, 
many of the more valuable ornaments would be out of her reach. 

In a nutshell, if we could get a house we could have a maid, if we 
could get a maid. Armed, therefore, with orders to view, we have 
inspected a number of houses that had just been sold. There appears 
to be something eccentric in this system ; but my wife tells me she 
is sure the house-agents know what they are up to. We plan each 
house as though it were to be our own. We decide to have our meals 
in the sitting-room, and leave the dining-room for the maid to entet- 
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tain her friends. There is a spacious bedroom on the first-floor, with 
south aspect, fitted basin, and ample cupboard-space. That, we 
decide, will do for the maid. We shall keep the children’s rooms 
shut off at the top of the house, so that they won’t disturb the maid 
in the early mornings. 

In my more cautious moods it occurs to my bourgeois mind to 
wonder if the prices asked for these houses that we view do not err 
on the side of boldness. “No house, no maid,” rejoins my wife. 
And as I lay my fifteen-hundredth fire, wash up my eight-thousandth 
meal, make my ten-thousandth bed, or polish my twenty-thousandth 
shoe, I recognise the force of her point. “The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance,” she says as she waits for the house-agent to 
open, and dashes off armed with her orders to view. She has en- 
listed the milkman to watch for any sign of movement in his 
customers. And is hoping to get one or two hot ups from the 
local undertaker. 

But there are added complications. Children grow. When my 
younger son lies full length in his cot, his feet project three inches 
over the edge. I pointed this out to my wife, and suggested that the 
time had come to promote him to what we know as the black 
maid’s bed, a description which does not imply, I need hardly add, 
that we intend to go to Africa for domestic help, though no doubt 
we shall do so if pressed. “I’m keeping that bed for you,” she 
said. “Then what,” I asked, “is going to happen to my bed? ” 
“JT shall want that for the maid,” she replied. 

It was clearly necessary to apply for a new bed for my son. I 
collected a form, and explained in great detail to the Board of Trade 
what I wanted and why I wanted it. The Board of Trade, however, 
is nothing if not hard-headed. Their young men do not see visions 
nor do their old men, of whom I understand the department to be 
very largeiy composed, dream dreams. The reply came _ back, 
after the usual delay, on a printed form measuring two inches by 
three. Across the bottom of it some clerkly hand had written “ No 
beds for maids.” 

Nothing daunts my wife. This week an advertisement is appear- 
ing in a paper that is understood to have a wide circulation amongst 
the W.R.N.S.  “ Wanted, maid for light housework ; willing to sleep 
in hammock.” My wife hinted that it was up to me to sleep in the 
hammock, but I told her that I was revolting. “You are,” she replied, 
sadly. 


BACK TO TOKYO 


By MARTIN HALLIWELL 


LANDED on Atsugi airfield and have been able to watch almost 

from the beginning the occupation of the Japanese mainland—that 
last blocdless operation of a bloody war, so brilliantly executed at less 
than three weeks’ notice from a base more than 2,000 miles distant. 
We lived for a fortnight in Yokohama before moving up with General 
Macarthur’s main headquarters to the Dai Ichi Insurance building in 
Tokyo itself. Fire has flattened four-fifths of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. There is nothing standing for miles but chimney stacks, power 
pylons, tramway standards, derelict safes, firewatchers’ towers and a 
few miserable squatters’ shacks thrown together out of rusty corru- 
gated iron sheets. Nevertheless the Japs have not had to undergo 
the nerve strain of repeated alerts and high-explosive bombings 
experienced in Europe. Yokohama, destroyed this year in a single 
two-hour raid, has suffered less than during the 1923 earthquake, in 
that many of its modern commercial buildings are intact ; and there 
has been little interference with gas, water, electric light, telephone 
and ral and tram services. When the natural energy and resourceful- 
ness of the Japanese supersedes their present mood of listlessness and 
disorganisation, recovery should be very much quicker here than in 
Europe. 

In Tokyo itself there are islands of the old city left untouched by 
the fire, notably the students’ bookshops in Kanda and many slum 
areas round the docks. Little of the Ginza is left—except for Mitsu- 
Koshi and Takashimaya department stores, both still open and 
crowded with curio-hungry G.I.s ; but most of the modern concrete 
buildings of Marinouchi, including the fantastic Aztec-style Imperial 
Hotel, are more or less untouched. The chief change is the sight of 
American guards sharing duty wth Japanese police outside the 
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Imperial Palace and of American aircraft flying low over the palace 
itself ; previously such sacrilegious flights by Jap aircraft would have 
required instant suicide by the pilots on landing. 

The picture of the devastated areas in Tokyo and Yokohama, then, 
is one of untidy but not hopeless desolation ; that in Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, where the atomic bombs fell, is a complete blank. Ground 
photos displayed in Tokyo show whole districts swept clean as if by 
a gigantic broom, districts where even the foundations of buildings 
can no longer be traced. In Hiroshima the blast rad-us was six miles 
in some places. It is the “erasure” of cities about which Hitler 
boasted in 1940. A European priest on the outskirts of the Hiroshima 
incident said that few people in the blast area, even in underground 
shelters, survived the vast heat generated in the explosion, which 
started a fire instantaneously over a huge area. Official medical 
reports on the secondary and delayed effects of the bomb have still 
to be assessed before we can properly appraise this monstrous weapon; 
but in the meantime no one should suppose that the use of the atomic 
bomb on these two occasions had any marked effect in reducing 
Japan’s potential for armed resistance: it merely served to save the 
Emperor’s face among his own people when he came to treat for 
peace. Though we were slow to believe it at the time, we now know 
that Japan was beaten before the atom bombs were released, and the 
invasion of the Japanese mainland planned for this autumn would 
have been a walk-over. 

In themselves the Japanese are still the same uneasy compound of 
cockiness and obsequiousness that they always have been. The U.S. 
airborne troops who first landed at Atsugi found trays of lemonade 
awaiting them and the sheets ready turned down in their billets ; and 
it is this ritual ingratiation, together with the smiles, the bows, the 
children rushing towards you with the V sign, and all the tourists’ 
quaintness of Japan, that goes a long way to taking the eye of the 
occupying forces off the ball. The Japanese do not argue logically 
from ascertained facts—too often it is considered inartistic to ascertain 
the facts at all—nor have they much sense of what the world is like 
outside Japan, so that it may be years before the measure of their 
defeat is brought home to them. Up to the end they were still being 
deluded with official stories of wholly fictitious victories, and even the 
end itself was dressed up not as a defeat but as a charitable proposal 
by the Emperor to save “the world” further bloodshed. In the 
event the Japanese civilian’s only physical contact with the war, other 
than air raids, will be with the extremely polite, pacific and self- 
contained American occupying forces. The most powerful eye- 
opener is bound to be the return of the beaten Jap soldiers from 
abroad—a phenomenon never known before in Jap history, and a 
process which will take years to complete, since 7,000,000 are believed 
to be involved. Next most important is thorough disarmament, even 
down to the policemen’s sword and preferably including the abolition 
of all uniforms. Lastly, control by the Allies of the vernacular press, 
cinema and radio must be continued for years ; free speech in Japan 
has never yet meant freedom to criticise, and it will be decades before 
the Japs acquire sufficient breadth and independence of judgement 
to be entrusted again with their own domestic propaganda. 

American organisation made very short work of the evacuation of 
our prisoners and internees, all known camps in Japan being liberated 
in the first three weeks. Food and medical supplies were air-dropped 
to the camps at a very early stage, so that prisoners arrived by train 
at their ports of embarkation in surprisingly good health and spirits. 
The cheerful Commanding General of the U.S. 8th Army, Lt.-Gen. 
Eichelberger, met every train he could in person, and sped the 
prisoners on their way home with a welcoming word. When sixty 
prisoners from the Osaka group of camps volunteered to stay behind 
and do the clerking necessary for the orderly evacuation of their 7,000 
fellows, he sent each man a letter of thanks in his own hand. I 
found no one who ever wanted to see Japan again, though those with 
experience of both were comparing their treatment in Japan fcvour- 
ably with that in the camps outside, where the Swiss were not allowed 
to visit and the inmates were entirely at the mercy of the Japanese 
military commandant without supervision. That cold, almost scien- 
tific, delight in cruelty for its own sake which has earned the Japanese 
the “ hiss of the world ” still lies, I fear, deep down beyond the reach 
of the most diligent war crimes commission or the most expert 
schemes for civil re-education. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N considering the work of any writer it is always interesting, and 

often difficult, to distinguish between his immediate and his 
vitimate value, between the appeal which, owing to adventitious 
circumstances, he happens to make to his contemporaries and the 
effect which, on literary merit alone, he is likely to exercise upon 
posterity. We can readily understand, for instance, how it came 
that the public of 1812 were swept off their feet when they read 
the first two cantos of Childe Harold. Here was a poem which 
expressed, in verse which could easily be memorised, the nervous 
mood of a generation which remembered the eighteenth century 
and had survived the French revolution ; a poem which reflected 
the contemporary nostalgia for a less complicated condition of society, 
the contemporary distrust of all intellectual or even idealistic 
formulas, and the vigorous contemporary zest for physical adventure. 
But it was more than that; even when we read it today we can 
feel on our cheeks a faint puff of that hurricane of excitement which 
swept the world in 1812. But although we can -understand, and to 
some extent even share, the admiration which Childe Harold aroused 
in our predecessors, it seems incredible to us today that serious men 
and women could have been more than momentarily moved by The 
Giaour, The Corsair, oz the Bride of Abydos. Even more difficult 
is it to estimate the literary value of a contemporary writer who makes 
an intense appeal to the mood of the moment, or whose work is 
published at a time or in circumstances from which it acquires 
emouonal associations largely unrelated to the actual literary value 
which it may possess. We were all, at the time it was published, 
much affected by Le Silence de la Mer of Vercors. The fact that 
it had been published clandestinely gave it an aroma of heroism: 
the fact that it reached us as a cry from the sundered soul of France 
increased its poignancy: the fact that it breathed a spirit of pride 
and resistance compelled our admiration. The very pseudonym of 
“ Vercors,” with its suggestion of high rocks and forests, of torrents 
tumbling down to the Dréme and the Isére, increased the sense of 
austerity and endurance. We were rightly impressed. 

* * * * 

To what extent was the effect produced upon us by the first book 
of Vercors, as by the poems of Aragon, an adventitious effect? Is 
Vercors really an important writer, or merely a man of fine character 
and sensibility who writes well? I have received this week two 
further books by Ve-cors, published by the same Editions de Minuit, 
which have now no further need to be clandestine. [I have sought 
to read them with the utmost objectivity and not to allow their 
emotional content and associations to disturb my judgement; and 
I confess that I have not succeeded in disentangling such permanent 
value as they may possess from the feelings which their contemporary 
impact arouses. It should be possible, now that France has been 
liberated and that her feet are set upon the hard road towards 
recovery, to read the story of her humiliation and wiumph without 
experiencing those gusts of pity and terror which shook us in 194I 
and 1942. But the central theme which Vercors deals with in his 
two recent books is not only the theme of France ; it is a theme 
which is still achingly contemporaneous, namely the decline, 
“Pignoble recul,” of human values in the face of power. The 
problem of which he treats is not merely a French problem, but a 
world problem ; and the tragedy which is implicit in these two 
stories, and which gives to them so intense a topical appeal, is the 
surrender of heroism and selflessness to the vices of lassitude and 
personal convenience. We cannot read these two books without 
experiencing the pangs of self-reproach. 

* . * * 

The first story, which is called “ La Marche 4a l’étoile,” purports to 
be the authentic biography of Thomas Muritz, an elderly Moravian 
who had become naturalised in France. Early in the nineteenth 
century the Muritz family had migrated from the Vosges to Czecho- 
slovakia, and it was at Bratislava in 1866 that Thomas Muritz was 
born. From his earliest childhood he had felt himself to be uncon- 
genial to the Czech atmosphere and had indulged in atavistic longings 
for the original home of his race ; his day-dreams were illumined by 
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the vision of a “country of free men, of a France, radiant, generous, 
intelligent and just.” This consuming passion drove him at the age 
of sixteen to walk on foot from the banks of the Danube, until, 
starving but triumphant, he found himself leaning over the parapet of 
the Pont des Arts in Paris. He became a French citizen, he married, 
he founded the “ Editions Muritz,” he acquired a considerable for. 
tune, he would roam the streets of Paris in delight, wearing a grey | 
bowler and spats, and his son was killed by the Germans in the first 
war. Then came the invasion. Under German pressure the Vichy 
authorities decreed that all Frenchmen of Jewish origin should wear 
a yellow star :-Muritz, in indignation at such cruelty, adopted the star 
himself. He was arrested as a hostage and shot by Darnand’s militia 
as a reprisal. It is within the framework of this simple tragedy, and 
to the recurrent motif of Claudel’s Saint Louis, that Vercors has 
sought to express his own passionate devotion, not to France only, 
but to the humanistic standards which French civilisation represents, 
For him this devotion is something more than ritual patriotism, 
something more than the affection which “the rabbit feels for its 
warren, or the German for his herd”: it is the love which “the 
Christian feels for his Redeemer.” As such it is no mere affection for 
a country in which one happens to be born, but a spiritual faith in 
the intellectual and moral grandeur for which that country stands, 
mingling with an agony of apprehension lest those standards should 
be betrayed. 
* * * * 


In his second story, entitled “ Le Songe,” Vercors treats of the 
familiar contrast between the individual and the universal conscience, 
He considers how, in our waking life, in the “sordid solitude” imposed 4. 
upon us by our personal anxieties and preoccupations, our imagina- 
tion rejects the thought of human suffering unless it be actually 
obtruded on our attention. The tiny details of our habitual life, 
the necessities of food and warmth, assume for us a reality wholly 
distinct from the cries of agony which rise around us: we pass 
through life as if in some sealed railway waggon in which the 
blinds are drawn. Only in dreams, only in the acute unrest of 
nightmares, does this wider reality emerge from our sub-conscious ; 
and Vercors thereupon relates, with stark realism, his own night- 
mare, and evokes the guttural gasps of those whose tongues have 
been burnt out by flaming irons or whose limbs are shattered by the 
truncheons of the S.S. Guards. His theme, perhaps, is trite ; his 
evocation is vivid rather than powerful ; we should not regard “Le 
Songe ” as anything more than a capable short story did we not know 
that it had been written in November, 1943, at a time when the 
terror he describes was actual and not imaginary. Since the passion 
of love which has inspired “ La marche a létoile” is confronted in 
“ Le Senge” by a passion of hatred ; but this hatred is directed, not 
so much against those who commit the atrocities as against those 
who remain indifferent to them. “If,” he writes, “ from the depths 
of that unplumbed gehenna, from the depths of my stultified dis- 
tress, there remained within me any feeling at all .. . it was the > 
cold and solitary despair of knowing that there were people in the 
world, men like us, with brains and hearts, who knew that we existed 
and who knew what we were enduring, but who continued their life, 
preoccupied with their own love-affairs and money affairs, even with 
their own food and drink, without according to us even one mite of 
pity.” 


’ 


* * * * 


The restrained passion with which Vercors is able to render his 
love or hatred, his admiration or contempt, cannot fail to move those 
of us who regard the sceptical apathy of ‘the moment, not as 4 
symptom of convalescence, but as the first signs of some dread and 
wasting disease. Thomas Muritz’ blinding passion for equity and 
freedom, the fierce contempt for human indifference which has 
inspired “Le Songe,” affect us deeply at this present moment of 
exhausted disbelief. Are we indulging in a topical, or pathetic, 
fallacy? I do not think so. ‘ 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


King Henry IV (Part II). At the New Theatre. 


My one serious criticism of Mr. John Burrell’s present fine production 
of King Henry IV at the New Theatre is that he shares the prime 
fault of most Shakespearean producers in his apparent neglect of the 
actors’ diction. No fault is to be found with some of the actors. 
Laurence Olivier speaks not only with an impeccable clarity but with 
a perfection of phrasing that one usually hears from a few great 
singers and string players only, and it is notable that he preserves 
both clarity and rhythm equally well when he speaks as an unmis- 
takably old man ; his Justice Shallow is as masterly and convincing 
as his Hotspur. Ralph Richardson is another whose speech is always 
musical, clear and convincing. This is the wittiest Falstaff I have 
seen. He is the nimble fat man, not the gross clumsy mountain of 
flesh ; but he is hardly Falstaff by natural temperament. There is 
something ascetic and scrupulous about Mr. Richardson which will 
not be done away with, and it is sheer talent as well as intelligence 
of acting that makes his performance the outstanding one it un- 
doubtedly is. But when we come to that admirable actor, Nicholas 
Hannen, as King Henry IV, we find that Shakespeare’s lines in the 
magnificent scene with the Prince of Wales are mostly thrown away 
through indistinctness and wrong phrasing. Even Michael Warre as 
the Prince is not impeccable in phrasing although he is always clear 
and distinct. Apart from such defects this production is a notable 
one, and some of its scenes, in particular that final one in Gloucester- 
shire, when the news of the accession of Henry V reaches the 
revellers, have never in my experience been so vividly and excitingly 
done. A word of praise must be added for the Doll Tearsheet of 
Joyce Redman. She is an actress of great talent, as this performance, 
in a part that does not do her justice, proves. JAMES RERFERN. 


ART 


Ben Nicholson. At the Lefevre Gallery.——A Phase uf Contemporary 
Swedish Art. At the Wildenstein Gallery. Maeve Gilmore, 
Constantin Guys and Jean George Simon. At the Redfern 
Gallery. 

THERE is something in Wilde’s rather precious dicta about the value 

of the useless which is appropriate to Ben Nicholson. I have heard 

criticism of non-figurative art levelled in terms of comparison with 
the engineering drawing, the mathematical theorem, and the trigono- 
metrical model, designed to prove that the utilitarian function of these 
phenomena make them more valuable as art than those works of art 
they superficially resemble. This is a fallacy, and the reason is 
simply that science and utility are followed and contrived in the 
service of man alone, whereas art is created in the service of some- 
thing else altogether, call it God or what you like. Therein lies not 
only a philosophical but an aesthetic difference which could be 
enlarged on at great length. A good Ben Nicholson is, unto itself, 
a true and perfect creation. No one else can do it. 
and it might as well be said once for all, is in Nicholson’s class at 
what Nicholson does best ; neither Mondrian, Kandisky, Arp nor 
any of them. It is perfect and final ;.it is of great value, as a disci- 
pline for other painters; it is an expression of impeccable taste, 
exquisite balance, subtle design and elegant conception. The only 
reason why it is not great art is because it lacks humanity. The 
best exhibits at the Lefevre Gallery are the most austere of the 
paintings and reliefs ; when Nicholson is romantic, when he intro- 
duces pots, playing cards and Cornish cottages, he becomes precious, 
and does not rank with Christopher Wood, whose subjects in this 
particular are the same. The tragedy of Nicholson is that he appears 
to date, which he does not in reality, and that commerce has been 
sO quick to utilise a superficial form of his personal and pure 

“métier.” Any display stand and many posters contain cliches @ la 

Nicholson. But nobody can really copy one. It may be a blind 

alley ; it may be a limited form of art, but let it not be under- 

rated. Within its own field it remains a perfect expression. 

To go from the Lefevre Gallery to Wildensteins is to go from a 
field of almost superhuman detachment to one of jolly, if second- 
fate, provincia! humanism. This exhibition of Swedish Art, the 
first national visiting exhibition since the war, is full of gay, crude, 
vitality. I do not think there is a single exhibit of international 
rank. The paintings are full of undigested influences and naive 
energy. Grunewald’s Matisse-like portrait of Tollie Zellman, Sven 
Erixon’s landscapes, Curt Clemen’s figure pictures, all have life, but 
none of them have art. Far and away the most interesting and ac- 
complished artist exhibited is Ragnar Sandberg, whose ‘ Shadows of 
Houses’ is reminiscent of that other great provincial James Ensor, 
and is an excellent picture. A total lack of interest in surface and 
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texture seems to be characteristic of this exhibition, which is a 
difficult failing to overcome for those of us accustomed to French 
delectations, but for all the pictures are not very good, I found a 
quality and energy in the whole show which was enjoyable and 
promising. 

At the Redfern is an exhibition of paintings by Maeve Gilmore, 
whose work is clearly that of Mrs. Mervyn Peake. They are sensi- 
tive pictures, and such paintings as ‘Barbara Norman’ and the 
portrait of Mervyn Peake are subtle in tone and deeply felt. Maeve 
Gilmore’s level of accomplishment is not high, her drawing is 
weak, and her colour is liable to be muddy, but she has a personal 
talent despite her obvious affinities. A small roomful of little doodles 
by Constantin Guys at the same gallery requires nothing said about 
it. If you like Guys as much as I do, you will enjoy these typical 
if minor examples. The front room contains oil paintings by Jean 
Georges Simon, who, one is informed, was born in 1892 and studied 
painting in Milan and Paris. Why he did this I do not know for 
almost any other prefession would have been suitable to his talents. 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


I GIVE first place this month to the recording by Arthur Rubinstein 
of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by E. Ormandy (H.M.V. DB6234-6). This 
popular concerto cannot be compared for intrinsic musical worth 
with the concertos of Mozart and Beethoven, but this sparkling per- 
formance by Rubinstein has such brilliance and assurance that it 
ought to have an immense appeal. 

Next to this I must put the recording of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 6 in B minor by the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York under 
Arthur Rodzinski (Col. DX1205-9), although its quality of tone, it 
must be admitted, is harsh and coarse, as is often the case with 
American recordings. It is rather a relief to turn, after this, to the 
agreeable smoothness of Solomon’s pianoforte tone in the Beethoven 
“ Moonlight” Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (H.M.V. 
C3455-6) and the delightful Gigue by Corelli arranged for clarinet 
and pianoforte by F. Kell and played by Reginald Kell and Gerald 
Moore (Col. DB2189). On the other side is an Allegro from a Sonata 
in F by Handel. Another attractive item is the recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s Casse-Noisette Suite by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Stanford Robinson (Decca K1142-44). This is a 
clear, sound, satisfactory recording. 

I am one of those music-lovers in whom singing always arouses 
fierce criticism. I mean that singing has to be superlatively good for 
me to endure it ; so with this excuse I go on to say that the recording 
by Heddle Nash of “ Comfort Ye” and of “ Every Valley” from The 
Messiah (H.M.V. C3454) gives me very little pleasure and I do not 
recommend it, although, no doubt, Mr. Heddle Nash’s numerous 
admirers will enjoy it. So, also, the numerous admirers of 
Elizabeth Schumann will welcome the recording in English by this 
fascinating artist of Haydn’s She Never Told Her Love and The 
Sailor’s Song (H.M.V. DA1850), although I find that in the latter 
song her voice seems a little thin and brittle. 

I confess to preferring The Last Waltz by Caryll and the Naval 
Three Step by Holzman played by Harry Davidson and his orchestra 
(Col. DX1211) to Dohnanyi’s Wedding Waltz played by the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra under that excellent conductor George 
Weldon (Col. DB2188). I have never had a very high opinion of 
Dohnanyi’s compositions and am surprised that Mr. Weldon did not 
find something more interesting to record. W. J. 1. 


THE CINEMA 
“ The Lost Week-End.”’ At the Plaza. 


Bitty WILDER is an important director with an almost cynical atti- 
tude to life. In Double Indemnity he moved his puppets through 
a sordid tangle of lust and mercenary murder and achieved a com- 
pelling, if unpleasant, film. In The Lost Week-End he repeats his 
former success. I found myself absorbed in the story without liking 
any of it. Here is a dipsomaniac, says the film ; let us watch without 
pity or love how drink will reduce this reasonable human being to 
a cheat, a liar and a thief. Here is our human guinea-pig and here 
the bottles of rye whisky. The acting is brilliant, the invention 
unflagging and the story gains by being set against an extremely 
realistic background of New York life and manners. It should be 
seen both as an example of what Hollywood can do when it puts 
its mind to it and as a reminder of what celluloid is capable of 
achieving when it is used by a good director. 
ALEXANDER SHAW. 
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LETTERS TO 


FOOD FROM THE EMPIRE 


S1r,—As I have been stressing the importance of developing the Empire 
for many years and actually presented schemes for multiplying many times 
the food and raw material production of Africa, I can only agree with 
Lt.-Col. Penn. Vested interests are the obstacles between Britain and 
Empire raw materials and food, and between Empire peoples and their 
development. 

I lived for 31 years in various parts of Africa and my plan for intensively 
developing a great belt between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic had 
support from all those except the vested interests with which my plan 
conflicted. These were too strong and the scheme was finally rejected by 
the Government in 1936. I was certain then that war would come and 
that we would need not only the food and raw materials, but the goodwill 
of the natives and the increased transport facilities. Imagine a highly 
developed Trans-African belt running N.W. to a point between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika and thence S.W. to a port on the Atlantic in 
Portuguese Angola and tapping both lakes, linking up with South Africa 
and Rhodesia and the vast fluvial, railway and road system of the 
Congo. It was to link up with the Central Tanganyika line, with the 
Mombasa-Nairobi-Nile railway and fluvial system and thence through 
Ethiopia to Jibuti. 

We were paying over £100,000,000 out on the Dole then and Africa 
needed the transport and we needed the markets. But the Colonial Office 
listened to vested interests, and it is still dominated by the same obstacles. 

Now, however, it is a question of co-operation with African peoples in 
a wider scheme. But it offers far more security for Britain and for Africans 
than the former plan did. We do not need oné dollar of credit from 
U.S.A. She needs us and the markets we can offer far more than we 
need her dollars or her gold. Call Lords Halifax and Keynes off. U.S.A. 
leaders know the position and know that they dare not fail to find markets 
for their goods. The penalty fo. failure for them is 10,000,000 un- 
employed. ° 

The U.S.A. will have to cooperate in a world scheme of planned pro- 
duction and distribution in order to save itself from internal combustion. 
We must cooperate with the Empire peoples and with the rest of the 
world: Asia, the Middle East, all Europe needs what we can help to 
supply. The demand exists. The land is idle. The people are idle and 
starving. 

Why haggle when the agony shrieks for quick action?—Yours truly, 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. A. J. SIGGINS. 

P.S.—I have documents to confirm the above statements. 


BRETONS AND FRANCE 


S1r,—As a Welshman, I have been very much pained to read the account 
of the treatment which has been meted out to our sister-people—the 
Bretons—by the French Government since the liberation of France. 
There has been over a long time past a strong Nationalist movement in 
Brittany, especially in favour of the keeping alive of the Breton language. 
The Breton Renaissance was very marked prior to the outbreak of the 
1939-45 World War, and poets and writers had vied with one another 
in arousing the interest of the people in the history of their country, in 
its literature and in its art. Those who know Brittany and the Bretons 
would agree that they have at all times been loyal subjects of the French 
Republic, while at the same time guarding their native culture and 
institutions. During the period of the German occupation, the Germans 
did all they could to set up a Breton National Party and promised to 
give them independence and self-Government. This promise undoubtedly 
did attract a few of the Breton Nationalists, but the vast majority of 
Breton Nationalists and of the Breton people remained loyal to the cause 
of liberty and of the Allies. 

In August, 1944, De Gaulle’s Government was set up in Paris. From 
that time up to the present, the Bretons have been persecuted and 
especially has this persecution been extended to the Nationalist Party. 
Arrest and imprisonment has taken place of every member of the Breton 
Nationalist Party who was known to be a member. At the present time, 
the Bretons are not permitted to print newspapers in the Breton language 
or, indeed, any periodical in Breton. Four editors of the Breton paper 
for children—Olole—have been arrested and the four have been placed 
in a concentration camp while the paper has been destroyed. There 
was at Brest a small Breton printing press known as “ Skridon Breiz” 
that had never published a single political pamphlet and which was at 
the time De Gaulle took power, engaged in printing a Breton translation 
of the Welsh “ Mabinogion.” The press and all the paper and machinery 
was immediately handed over to a French company and the owner of 
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the press was imprisoned in a concentration camp. The two daily 
papers—La Depéche de Brest and La Bretagne were handed over to the 
Parjs authorities with an order that not a single word in the Breton 
language was to appear again. 

A man from Lyons—a large industrial town in the South of France, 
was appointed the Governor of the Rennes radio. He immediately for. 
bade any broadcasting of a single word in the Breton language. Roparz 
Hemon, the chief literary man and the Governor of the Breton radio 
was thrown into a concentration camp upon the charge of industrial co. 
Operation with the enemy. The Breton Educational movement known 
as “Ar Brezoneg er skol,” was forbidden and its chairman, Mr. Yann 
Fouere, was thrown into goal without trial or even a charge being made 
against him. He is still there. At the end of November, 1944, many 
thousands of Bretons throughout Brittany were arrested and imprisoned, 
Amongst them were 163 Parish Priests in the district of Finistere. Merely 
to dance a Breton dance was sufficient to support a charge against 4 
Breton and to have him thrown into goal. There are many concentration 
camps in Brittany filled with Bretons. All they have to maintain them- 
selves are bread and water. Farmers of Brittany protested with one 
voice arainst the mass imprisonment of last November and many of the 
priests were in consequence set free. The great majority are still being 
held in prison and when they are set free they are not allowed to remain 
or to live anywhere in Brittany. 

One could go on for a long time giving a list of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French Government against our brothers in Brittany. It 3s 
a lamentable fact that France, which suffered so long and so cruelly 
under the German jack-boot, is now in her turn endeavouring to crush 
the life out of the Breton people. I appeal te all friends of liberty and 
fair play, to all those who pay something more than lip service to the 
rights of small nationalities, to protest with no uncertain voice against 
this murder of a whole people. Surely, France which has fought a long 
battle for civilisation and for humanity should set an example to the whole 
world by extending to the people of Brittany the rights which are claimed 
for the French people themselves.—Yours truly, CyriL O. Jones. 

17 Egerton Street, Wrexham. 


PEACE THROUGH FEAR...? 


S1r,—Mr. Rowland evidently does not believe that it can be “ Peace 
Through God,” but does believe in “ Peace Through Reason,” claiming 
that it is through “the embryo sciences of sociology and psychology” 
that men may at last be taught to become “ reasonable beings.” But his 
instances are not reassuring. “If the League of Nations had been sup- 
ported . . .” but it wasn’t. And “the new organisation of the United 
Nations . . . can be made to work.” Please God, it can ; but the failure 
of the Foreign Secretaries’ Conference is ominous. All of us must, of 
course, find what hope we can and where we can, and among the elements 
of that hope the right use of all the sciences must naturally take a 
prominent place. But they are never enough, for science is just as ready 
to destroy us as to save us. One day it gives us penicillin and the next 
the atomic bomb ; and Mr. Rowland’s comment on the bomb is almost 
frankly puzzling, “There has been a laudable tendency on the part of 
scientists to insist that the atom bomb be put under rigid control.” SoI 
should hope. They let us in for it. How many governments are likely to 
take much notice of their insistence? And are they likely to carry that 
insistence to the point of going on strike and refusing—all of them all 
over the world—to work in any further research into nature’s hidden 
capacity for destruction? We cannot hope in the sciences alone or in 
the reasonableness of man alone, though we cannot hope in any method 
of peace which dispenses with either. 

What peace depends on is the discovery and use of the power that 
masters evil, and because evil is fundamentally spiritual it can be mastered 
only by a stronger spiritual power, and that power is God. But we cannot 
use Him. We can only be used by Him, and only then if we allow that 
use. Such is His courtesy and respect for man. Add to that the perpetual 
biblical insistence that the strong things of the world can be mastered 
only by the weak, and the wise and prudent led by the babes, and the 
vital importance of the average and ordinary, if and when they are 
thoroughly penetrated by God, is raised to the level of a fundamental 
cosmic principle, and democracy finds the only standing on which it can 
operate. All hope for world peace turns on giving ordinary people 
grounds for hope, and grounds for believing that our faithfulness to the 
highest insights we have in our daily decisions creates that hope. Such 
a hope is a function of a prior trust in God’s energy and His love, and it 
cannot be had in any other way. This, I well realise, must annoy those 
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who as yet possess no such trust, because it means importing God into 

every discussion, and thus making an essentially unpredictable term 

crucial to it. But is it not true, to take the most recent example, that 

the Foreign Ministers’ Conference would have succeeded if its members 

could have prayed together? The motives of reason, and of the universal 

longing for peace and decency, were not strong enough to avail. 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. ROGER LLOyD. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


FEEDING EUROPE 

Sir.—The suggestion that we shall voluntarily tighten our belts in order 
that more food may be sent to “ starving Europe” is one which reflects 
great credit on the people of this country. I have recently returned after 
eleven months’ service with one of the Military Hospitals of the B.L.A, 
During that time we progressed from Normandy to Schleswig-Holstein, 
and I must put it on record that I saw but little evidence of malnutrition 
amongst the populations through which we passed, and amongst which 
we lived. Doubtless there exists near-starvation in some of the cities 
(not only in Eurepe) ; but I venture to think that this might have been 
found also before the war. 

The people of some of the liberated countries were always accounted 
heavy eaters, by our standards, and I have met individuals enjoying a 
dietary of more than 2,000 calories who honestly felt that they were 
starving—and said so. My purpose is to suggest that if belts have to 
be altruistically tightened in this country, the basis shall be a full and 
exact knowledge of the food position (including the Marchés noirs) in the 
countries we wish to succour. A response to appeals based upon emotion 
would be equally creditable to us, but would increase unnecessarily the 
not inconsiderable hardship which exists in this country. 

41 Harley Street, W.1. W. S. C. COPEMAN. 


DRINK AND THE STATE 


Sir—The article in. your issue dated September 28th by a Licensing 
Magistrate seems to me to conclude on an illogical note. In the early 
part of the article the writer categorically states that the Government in 
recent years has been deliberately encouraging the consumption of alcoholic 
drink, and I think there can be little doubt that the policy of the Treasury 
has been responsible for this encouragement. 

In view of the amoral attitude which the Treasury has adopted to the 
drink trade, there seems little substance in the argument that the elimina- 
tion of private profit could provide a solution to the drink problem. The 
substitution of the public profit motive for that of private profit-making 
might, in practice, prove more disastrous than the present system. Every- 
one who has studied the drink problem dispassionately naturally resents 
the making of any profit at all by the exploitation of the weakness of 
human nature, and it is certainly worth while exploring the possibility 
of legisiation designed to limit or eliminate this profit. Already the State 
has found it necessary, in the case of certain public utility undertakings, 
to limit the amount of profit which may be paid to the shareholders, lest 
the possession of monopolistic power by these undertakings should result 
in an excessive charge being made for the services rendered. If the State 
has decided on such a policy in regard to public utilities, there is a much 
more powerful case for some interference with the profits of those trades 
which render a definite dis-service to the public. The liquor trade is 
quite obviously an outstanding example of such a trade, and a decision 
by Parliament to limit the dividend on drink shares to, say, 2 per cent. 
per annum would immediately stay the flow of capital to this trade, and 
would, in the not-too-distant future, curb its financial power and influence. 
Reformers who are anxious to proceed on the lines of eliminating the 
profit motive might do well to explore this suggestion, particularly in these 
umes when unorthodox financial theories are providing the bases of 
experiments throughout the world.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Ceci, HEATH, General Secretary. 

The United Kingdom Alliance, Alliance House, 

12 Caxton Street, London, S.W. 1. 


. 

Sirn—Lord Amulree states in his letter that “over-indulgence (in 
alcoholic drink) is almost inevitable if there is anxiety that the press of 
people will interfere with the natural wish of the average consumer.” This 
is an extraordiary point of view which can only mean that those who 
find the number of licensed premises reduced in a district must drink 
to over-indulgence because the remaining licensed premises are over- 
crowded! Such logic may be typical of those guilty of excessive drink- 
ing ; but it would be a poor excuse for those whose over-indulgence is 
due to their capacity and liking for alcoholic drink. 

A far more important question than the curtailment of public-house 
licences is the freedom with which alcoholic drink can be obtained in 
clubs, with practically no restriction. Recently I have played chess 
matches in two or three clubs where 1t was impossible to obtain any 
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drink but beer or spirits. After a three-hours’ duel over the chess-board 
one is offered a glass of cold beer on a frosty night, tea or coffee being 
unobtainable in most clubs, which depend largely on strong drink for 
their profits. ‘The writer of the article “ Drink and the State” in no 
way exaggerated the present position regarding the drink traffic, and 
Lord Amulree would find it difficult to produce sufficient evidence, 
either socially or medically, to justify his objections to the article. 
Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup. P. A. SHAW. 


THE BELSEN TRIALS 


S1r,—Thousands of people must be grateful to “Janus” for his para- 
graph on the Belsen trials. It is maddening to see these accounts day 
by day when the guilt and horror has been already abundantly proved, 
and te feel what a bad impression our peculiar views of “justice” must 
be making throughout the world. I am now seeing something of a Jersey 
woman, on the island during the occupation—she saw the bare-footed 
Russian prisoners flogged through the streets-—and they all were aware 
of the numbers who died under the intolerable treatment they received. 
She is very bitter at our mistaken “softness.” She says the British 
soldiers on landing had to protect island “ Quislings” and informers— 
one of these known to her had by her “ information” caused the death 
of two islanders at the hands of the Germans, and while being “ pro- 
tected” by us was actually hiding a German soldier in her house. 

We seem now to take torture, sadism and cruelty of all kinds as 
inevitable, and our trades unionists and others who are so ready to 
condemn “ profit motive” have themselves been blatantly out for profit 
all through the war. We even suomit tamely to our tormented P.o.W.’s 
from Japan and the Far East being delayed in their home-coming by 
the greed of our dockers. 

Our misplaced desire to give German criminals a chance to escape 
justice makes the ordinary fair-minded man and woman furious. The 
longer the powers that be dawdle in coming to a verdict the more likely 
it is to be lenient.—Yours gratefully, L. W. KEMPsSON. 

St. fohn’s, Moat Road, East Grinstead. 


BEVIN BOYS’ RELEASE 


S1R,—I understand that Mr. Ness Edwards, in a written reply, has stated 
that Bevin Boys are to be released from the pits, under Class A, accord- 
ing to age and length of service ; but that they are not to be entitled to 
gratuities, leave with pay on discharge, nor reinstatement of civil rights. 

Certainly, it is quite fair to release us—the Bevin Boys—like men in 
the Services ; but, to me, it seems very unjust that we should be denied 
these post-service benefits. We were called up like the Forces and we 
shall be “demobbed” like the Forces; yet, for some obscure reason, 
we are not to receive the same advantages, on release, as those who have 
been in uniform. Has a conscripted miner, like myself, a better chance 
of getting a job than a man in the Services? Apparently, the miner has, 
because he is to be denied legal claim on his old employer and even leave 
with pay to find a job. 

Clearly our position is a very unfair one. This anomaly not only 
applies to Bevin Boy ballotees, but to many other men, who have “ opted ” 
or volunteered for mining. The call—a reasonable one—is for more coal ; 
yet, thousands who are instrumental in producing it, are hardly encour- 
aged by the knowledge that a severe injustice is shortly to be meted out 
to them.—Yours faithfully, TREVOR O. Fry. 

4 Victoria Road, Canterbury, Kent. (Bevin Boy, Kent Coalfield.) 


WORKING PRISONERS 


Sir,—I understand the Trades Unions of this country have brought 
pressure to bear on the Government to prevent German prisoners under- 
taking any constructive building work in our devastated towns. Appar- 
ently all that the prisoners may do is to clear away debris. It is difficult 
to understand how responsible and thinking people can uphold such a 
narrow policy or give support to so near-sighted a view. I strongly sus- 
pect that at the back of the Trades Union mind lurks a fear that one 
day many years ahead some British working people will be unemployed 
because there are no more public works to be undertaken ; such a view- 
point would be consistent with the long training of the leaders as 
guardians of the individual welfare of Trades Union members. In point 
of fact if every bombed-out building were to be mysteriously rebuilt 
over-night, there would still be innumerable projects to be carried out ; 
to mention only a few:—The Severn Barrage scheme, the Glen Affric 
and Allied Water-power schemes, the Forth Bridge, the Forth-Clyde 
Canal, the replanning of internal waterways, and the construction of 
several million new houses. 

The more realistic French and Russian have in effect said to their 
German prisoners: “ You destroyed our houses and our factories: you 
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shall rebuild them. When you have finished you may go home.” At our 
present rate it will take 20 years to restore our damaged property. In 
Plymouth, for example, it is officially admitted that its devastated shop- 
ping centre will not begin to be rebuilt for five years ; yet the inhabitants 
of the town depend almost entirely on the retail trade for their livelihood. 
Posterity may well judge the Trades Union’s decision as one of the 
biggest factors in preventing the successful resurgence of this country 
Edinburgh, 12. SHAKESPEAR COOKE, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Sir,—It was good to see, in “ Rusticus’s ” letter, a more realistic view of 
country life than often obtains among non-country dwellers. It is high 
time this myth of the romanticism of the countryside was exploded. The 
fact is that the average labourer and his family are so occupied with 
the chores of ordinary life that they have no leisure to look about them 
and rid themselves of what “ Rusticus” so aptly calls “the narrow and 
soul-deadening conventions of the villages.” 

It is time a realistic and constructive view was taken regarding the total 
lack of amenities in rural districts. The fact is that a farm labourer’s wife 
has a life of continual drudgery undreamt of by the town-dweller. All 
water must be pumped and carried, often long distances ; there is no 
electricity ; cooking is done by oil or an exceedingly out-dated coal- 
range. The latter’s demands on labour and fuel are out of all proportion 
to the results obtained. All the life of the family, often consisting of six 
or eight people, is conducted in one or, at the most two, small badly-lit 
rooms which serve for eating, living and clothes drying. There are seldom 
more than two bedrooms, sometimes only one. How can we wonder at 
the almost complete lack of understanding of even the most elementary 
social problems among these people? Of course, conditions are not uni- 
formly bad, but the average is about what I have described. 

As a housewife who for five years has kept house in circumstances 
very similar to those obtaining in a labourer’s cottage but yet would never 
dream of returning to town life, I feel that the genuine and incomparable 
advantages of country life are completely lost on the rural worker. If 
his, or her, daily round of drudgery were lightened by domestic amenities 
and easier transport facilities to the towns, it is very likely that they 
would begin to struggle free from their trammels of petty snobbery and 
conventions and live a fuller life than is possible in a town. At present 
this is not even a remote possibility. (Mrs.) CLAIRE BELL. 

Thorpell House, Dallinghoo, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


THE NORTHERN HALF 


Sir,—Mr. Philip Carr, in an article in last week’s issue headed “ Selling 
Britain Abroad,” rightly says: “ The Englishman pleading for England 
in another country is suspect to anyone who is not already pro-English.” 
The inhabitants of the Southern section of Britain are comparatively un- 
known abroad, as the work for Britain in France and in Brazil is largely 
done by its Northern inhabitants, who are most popular on the Continent 
and in Latin America, and there is no call for “ pleading.” The British 
Chambers of Commerce abroad are also largely composed of Scots, and 
the work they do, as I know, does compete with the much larger staffs 
employed by the Chambers of Commerce of other nations. “ Honest and 
simple English fare” lacks variety, as our foreign visitors complain, but 
that again is confined to England, and does not apply to Britain as a whole. 
—Yours faithfully, J. Gray BUCHANAN. 
“ Northcroft,” Highgate, N. 6. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE 


Sir,—In your issue of September 28th, the reviewer of Sir A. Howard’s 

book Farming and Gardening for Health and Disease, in reference to 

my small testimony assumed on page 292 that my pupils were day-boys. 

This is incorrect. The boys of whom I wrote were all boarders during 

the period 1914-1941. WILiiaM S. AVERY. 
Headmaster, St. Martin’s School, Sidmouth, Devon. 


EVENING DRESS 


Sir,—In reply to Janus’s objection to the fiat issued by luxury restaurants, 
one naturally supposes that men who patronise such places can afford 
evening dress and laundry expenses. It has been the habit of Englishmen 
to show this respectful discipline towards their women folk and to the 
effort and service represented by the meal. Would he be willing to be 
served by waiters in plus fours? Men would certainly resent their women 
dining with them unchanged after their household labours ; why should 
they dine office soiled?—Yours faithfully, HELEN POMEROY. 

15 Harlow Oval, Harrogate. 

{Janus writes: I did not say a word against evening dress ; my objection 
is to the fiat of restaurant-keepers that it should be made compulsory.] 
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SOME most suggestive and suggestively successful experiments in the arts 
of production are being carried through in the North-Western shires. 
Ayrshire, which names perhaps the best breed of dairy cattle, is said to 
be the one defined area that has wholly cleansed itself of tuberculosis in 
cattle. Cumberland is now believed to be following this lead, and Cumber- 
land is rapidly advancing in another disease-resisting direction. It has 
been discovered that certain districts are as well-suited as any parts of 
Scotland for the production of seed potatoes, and their production js 
being regulated with supreme care. One instruction is that they must 
be grown at an altitude of not less than 400 feet. At the moment one 
particular variety of potato is preferred for two reasons. It is disease- 
resisting, and is found to have the peculiar quality of refusing to absorb 
the fat in which it is fried. For this reason it is hotly demanded by the 
numerous merchants in fried chips! It is economical in fats, which are 
scarce in a half-starved Europe. So closely are the cook and the farmer 
associated. 


The Mushroom- Minded 


My postbag suggests that a large number of people are anxious to test 
their palate with more species of mushroom, in the line of the much more 
catholic habits of the French and Italians and indeed most European 
peop'es. What prevents them from making trial, say, of the Champignon, 
the Boletus, the Parasol and the Morel is nervousness and ignorance, 
They are not sure of their skill in identification, and have small knowledge 
of which species are safe and agreeable. A great many years ago the 
then Board of Agriculture produced two slender volumes with coloured 
illustrations, and these are as good as any publications that I know. But 
it would be of advantage if the Ministry would reissue and in some 
respects simplify these volumes with a special eye to the family caterer, 
and perhaps add cooking instructions. he puffball, for example, which 
is the commonest of mushrooms, and not the least wholesome, needs a 
rather special treatment in preparation for the table. The horse-mushroom 

as well-flavoured as any but often tough—makes the best of soups and 
flavouring for stews. 

A New Mimicry 

We all know that the starling is a parrot: it can imitate many other 
birds, and is especially successful, at least in my experience, in pretending 
tc be a thrush, doubtless because the thrush more often g:ves examples 
to follow. It seems that the starling does not confine its mimicry to the 
songs and notes of other birds. A Sussex observer has been watching 
his pears disappear under the joint attacks of wasps and starlings (as I 
have noticed a tree of Louise Bonne suffering from the simultaneous 
onslaughts of starlings and ants). The wasps in question are wont to 
make angry and audible protests when disturbed by the birds. The 
starlings both this year and in earlier recollections have taken to a highly 
talented imitation of the wasps’ note, a feat that the most highly instructed 
parrot might envy. A cousin of the starling—the Nepalese Minah—has 
seemed to me an even better talker than the parrot. 


Neglected Walking Sticks 

A new term of praise which pleases me was heard the other day on a 
Welsh farm. It was said of one labourer by an envious companion, “ He 
has a wonderful eye for a walking stick” ; and most of the walking sticks 
are cut from the hedges or spinneys. There is an opening perhaps for a 
walking stick farm for such experts as this Welshman. I knew one such 
in Surrey, which was, I believe, a success. Square-handled sticks, of such 
wood as cherry, were made by a careful and ingenious method of layering. 
Round-handled ash sticks and such were manufactured after cutting by 
steaming and bending processes. There are labourers in my neighbourhood 
envied for the possession of a wonderful eye for “ Mollies,” the common 
term given to the wooden mallets used by hedye-layers for driving in the 
uprights. 


In My Garden 


A South Coast gardener tells me that he has growing in close juxta- 
position in his garden three pimpernels, one scarlet, one a deep blue and 
one pink. The appearance is strange. The first blue pimpernel I ever 
came across was in Majorca, and it is rare in England. I have tried to 
keep a patch exclusively for wild flowers, but the experiment needs very 
careful selection. Such a humble-looking flower as the tormentil or bugle 
will smother everything. The wild thyme grows leggy, the white violet 
drives out the blue, dog’s mercury and roscbay must be excluded. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, td. 
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Assault on PAIN 


The fear of pain is a legacy left over from the dark 
ages. Science and education have done away with most of 
the fears which beset primitive man, but the fear of pain 
remains. The age-long history of man’s warfare against 
disease is illumined by such names as Sir Humphry Davy 
who first realised the anzwsthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
and Sir James Simpson who discovered the use of chloro- 
form as an anesthetic: thanks to them and others like 
them, modern surgery has been robbed of its terrors. 


But the lesser, though still wearing, pains of every 
day remain to sap the sufferer’s vitality in proportion to 
the severity of the attack. Headache, toothache, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia and all the other distressing nerve pains 
are universal ills, and to combat them is the function of 
*Cogene ’. 

‘Cogene ’ is a scientific combination of four separate 
drugs, in tablet form, each one of tried and proved value in 
the relief of pain. Because each of the four is present only 
in a minute quantity, there is no danger of the harmful 
after-effects which might attend the taking of an effective 
dose of a single drug, yet ‘ Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a surprisingly short time. That is 
why doctors prescribe ‘ Cogene ’. It is sold by all chemists 
at 1/l}d. a tube. : 

Never forget, though, that while * Cogene’ will relieve 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGENE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 


























Your gift or legacy will support our 
effort to combat this evil. 


President : Honorary Treasurer : 
Sir Spencer FJ. Portal, 
H.R.H. 13, Victory House, 
PRINCEss Leicester Square, 
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Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street,London, E.C.2 
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No 
bottles 
’ now, 
Madam 


says OLD HETHERS 


“But you don’t have to go without, do as | 
do—make it from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley. 
You'll find full directions on the tin. If you 
can’t get hold of a lemon or an orange, 
flavour with the juice of stewed or tinned 
fruits, or maybe you’ve some ideas of your 


own. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent? BARLEY 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Vision in the East 

East is West. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. 12s, 6d.) 

Triwes of Southern Arabia beat the drums and sacrificed a bullock 
when Freya Stark appeared among them with a cinema projector and 
Ministry of Information newsreels. The newsreels showed British 
aircratt dropping bombs, British battleships swinging their gun- 
turrets and, to round off the British character, Yorkshire farmers 
shearing their sheep. But a film called “Ordinary Life in Edin- 
burgh” was the special favourite of the harems ; it was invariably 
encored. . . . Thus, with gaiety and poetry and much unassuming 
penetration, Freya Stark takes us through her war-time experiences 
as “political officer” up and down the deltas and deserts of the 
Arabian world, from Cyrenaica to the northern borders of Syria and 
Iraq. 

All the outstanding personalities in the Middle East, as well as 
many otherwise inconspicuous ones, make their appearance in these 
pages. From an Arabist of Freya Stark’s reputation, it is good to 
hear such tributes as she pays to those who had the care of Britain’s 
interests in the dark days of the war. She found them, in crisis, 
repositories of wisdom and imperturbability. One solitary sentence 
of reproof pursues the departing shadow of Sir Kinahan Cornwallis’ 
predecessor at Baghdad—“ the outgoing Ambassador knew nothing 
of the East, and of the mixture of delicacy and firmness there re- 
quired”; otherwise, the record is all praise. She expressly dis- 
sociates herself from that school of writers which treats all the acts 
cf British officials as proceeding from “ blackness of heart.” Instead, 
she writes of the “love” which is exchanged between Englishmen 
and the Arab populations. In her view, it is the umbrella of British 
protection which has enabled Arab self-governing institutions to 
emerge ; and the war cemented an alliance of natural sympathies and 





common interests. 

The democratic way of life was not, for Freya Stark, merely a war 
catchword. The most impressive achievement recorded in her book 
(and as far as I am aware, the most impressive achievement of any 
“ political officer” in the Middle East in this war) was her organisa- 
tion of an Arab “ Brotherhood of Freedom” to work for “ democracy 
by persuasion.” How this brotherhood grew out of a modest talk 
with two Egyptian students, how rich and poor (but especially the 
poor) collected round her “to drink coffee and talk” is delightfully 
told. It was not a subsidised club. Nobody made anything out of 
it. Indeed, during the time when the enemy was at the gates of 
Cairo, its members looked as if they were fast qualifying for martyr- 
dom. Forty thousand members were counted in Egypt alone ; 
another 7,000 joined later in Iraq. As she says of the young trans- 
lator Muhammad, they believed in what we were fighting for. It 
could only have been done by a woman who possessed in a high 
degree the gift of inspiring discipleship. When Ministry of Informa- 
tion material failed, she turned to Wordsworth. Two thousand 
copies of the Invasion Sonnets, translated into Arabic, were sold in 
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the streets of Aden; the edition went out of print. 
words carried Dunkerque straight to the Arab heart.” 
So it is not surprising that Freya Stark should contend that the 
Arab contribution to victory has been undervalued. Indeed, she 
compares the partial isolationism of Egypt to that of the middle 
western states of America. But “every single Arab in Cyrenaicg 
who had the chance served the Allied Army as he could ; thousands 
of lost or wounded men owe their lives to the Arabs ; in two British 
retreats every Arab camp was a refuge, and the fact that this might 
or did entail shooting by the enemy never made a difference.” On 
broad political issues she has many strong comments to make, though 
she describes her book as non-political. She visited Palestine ; and 
found no reason to diverge from the view held nearly unanimously by 
British Observers in the Middle East, that future immigration of Jews 
should take place only with the acquiescence of the people of Pales- 
tine. She has “great sympathy” with the Zionist, but thinks that 
he has no alternative between Arab conciliation or failure. —Against 
those who claim that the material progress made by Palestine jis 
entirely due to the Jews, she produces an array of figures to show the 
extent of Arab social and industrial enterprise. She is full of hope 
for the future friendship of Britain and the Arab world ; but “a real 
understanding between democratic countries can only be brought 
about by widening contacts outside diplomatic circles, so that the 
masses of the nations come to know each other.” But the reader may 
well come to the conclusion that just a few people might suffice, if 
they were of the character and generous humanity of Freya Stark. 
The book is illuminated by 84 photographs, mostly of the author’s 
own taking, and as widely illustrative of the Middle East as the book 
itself. , KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


Which Questions ? 
By Kathleen O’ Flaherty. 
10s. 6d.) 


Sa. 
“ The poet’s 


Voltaire : Myth and Reality. Cork Univer- 


sity Press. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, Ltd. 
UNIVERSITY tutors have been known to observe that young men write 
bad essays through excessive indolence, young women through ex- 
cessive industry. This is a very industrious book. It is full of a’s, 
b’s and c’s, of sub-headings and references (though it lacks a biblio- 
graphy). But although to this extent it bears some resemblance to a 
series of essays written by an earnest and painstaking undergraduate 
the questions asked and answered would indicate a curiously un- 
instructed tutor. Was Voltaire truthful? Did his philosophy tend 
to inspire self-sacrifice or love of the common people? Was he a 
consistent Christian? No, declares Miss O’Flaherty: he was cowardly 
mendacious, selfish and irreverent. ‘ 

Now this is no very startling discovery, and the reader is tempted 
to wonder why such questions were ever asked. There may be some 
interest in considering whether Danton was a good democrat or 
Chateaubriand a good Christian ; but to make such an inquiry about 
Voltaire seems at first sight as irrelevant as to ask whether Napoleon 
was a good husband. We do not need to be told that Voltaire was 
not by generally accepted standards good: we wish to be informed 
in what degree he was great. 

This, however, is not Miss O’Flaherty’s concern. What perturbs 
her is the fact that the works of this deplorable character are still 
read, enjoyed, and even defended by Catholics. The prime offender 
is Mr. Noyes, who scores a number of references in the index second 
only to Voltaire himself and far higher than his runner-up, Frederick 
the Great. I must confess that I had never heard of Mr. Noyes’ book 
before (and am still ignorant of its title, which is never mentioned) 
but I am forced to conclude that it must have been singularly effective. 
To judge from the zeal of his antagonist I should hardly be surprised 
to hear that under its influence Maynooth was littered with the 
Dictionnaire Philosophique and Candide lay in every cabin in Conne- 
mara. A situation less grave would scarcely warrant 150 pages de- 
voted to proving that the sage of Ferney was not persona grata to the 
Vatican. 

Yet, even leaving aside the central problem: what end did Voltaire 
wish to encompass, why, and how far was he successful: there are 
many subsidiary questions to which a Catholic answer would be 
interesting. Could it not, for instance, be argued that in his challenge, 
compelling a general inspection and resharpening of weapons, rather 
strengthened than weakened the position of the Church in the long 
run? Or, less conjectural, why, when Catholic dogma had been 
chiselled out through centuries of lucid thought, did it so often in 
the eighteenth century appear a mass of mumbo-jumbo, imposed by 
an unscrupulous and disreputable priesthood on a people purposely 
kept ignorant and credulous? If solely through impatient rejection 
of all-exacting standards of moral and intellectual discipline, then this 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Recent Publications 


E. M. W. Tillyard, Litt.D 
POETRY DIRECT & OBLIQUE, reEvisED VERSION 


A drastically recast version of Dr. Tillyard’s original book, 
which The Observer described as ‘one of the most delightful 
and one of the most suggestive critical essays of recent years.’ 

Js. 6d. net 


Sir John Davies 
ORCHESTRA 


Edited with introduction and notes by Dr, Tillyard, this 
lovely and comparatively rare Elizabethan poem is now 
available in cheap form. 45. bet 


B. Dew Roberts 
SOME TREES STAND 


A novel about the decline of the Welsh squirearchy by the 


author of Still Glides the Stream, gs. 6d. net 























TWO RECENT SUCCESSES 


R. K. Narayan 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
“Mr. Narayan’s novels have a quite peculiar 
fascination. They are exceptionally well written, 
and portray with great skill and sensitiveness the 
way of life which has come to pass in India as a 
result of a century and a half of British rule there.” 
Malcolm Muggeridge. 
“ A delightful portrait.” Peter Quennell. 
“A very remarkable piece of work. Here’s dis- 
tinction.” Norman Collins. 
** He is delicious, this unheroic hero of The English 
Teacher . . . into the pleasant human weaknesses 

and follies Mr. Narayan sees clearly.” 
Lionel Hale. 8s. 6d. net 


Warren Beek 
FINAL SCORE 


“ A splendid first novel.” John Betjeman, 
* An important book.” Peter Quennell. 

* Warren Beck is a writer worth watching.” 
John Hampson. 

“ A pointed and arresting tale.” 

The Times Lit. Supplement. 

“The work of a very serious novelist.” 
Henry Reed. 9s. net 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





ELIZABETH BOWEN 


These are stories written during the war years. They 
are concerned not so much with outward events as 
with the psychological climate—here, at home, in | 
England— of this war. And some of them pass over 
into the hinterland of fantasy that, however grim or 
astounding fact may be, remains, always, a little 
stranger than fact. (7s. 6d. net.) 


The Demon Lover | 


The Leaning Tower | 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


In all these stories we find both vivid character 
presentation and the most natural dialogue. The whole | 
collection cannot fail to extend appreciation in this 
country of the author’s rare literary qualities. 

[7s. 6d.net.)} 


First Impressions 
ISOBEL STRACHEY 


This is a first novel by a writer with a nice sense of 
comedy and the minor social values. It is set in a 
period now remote—the mid-nineteen-twenties. The 
war of 1914-1918 had been forgotten. Except to the 
pessimistic and unduly apprehensive the future 
appeared secure. [7s. 6d. net.} 








JONATHAN CAPE 
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A Coat 
of Many Colours 


By HERBERT READ 


8s. 6d. net 


Mr. Read has here gathered together representative 
writings of the past fifteen years which have not 
previously appeared in book form. There are 
more than seventy essays, of varying length, 
covering every aspect of his critical activity— 
art, literature, philosophy and political theory. 
This book may be regarded as a breviary of the 


work of one of the very few great critics of our day. 


With a Frontispiece in Collotype. 


ROUTLEDGE 
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is worthy of the most serious and dispassionate demonstration. Why, 
again, is Voltaire to be considered more dangerous than Rousseau? 
To the outsider it would seem that there was less to fear from the 
sceptic, applying to all subjects, profane as well as sacred, the same 
canons of criticism, than from the sentimental exponent of man’s 
innate goodness and original rights. If Miss O’Flaherty, taking it 
as agreed that Voltaire was a bad Christian but an intelligent man, 
would forget Mr. Noyes and address herself to the great issues she 
might write a good book yet. While she does little more than pile 
up quotations the non-Catholic reader will be justified in suspecting 
that what the Church really dislikes is the attitude “il ne s’agit pas 
ici de parier, mais d’examiner.” To allay such suspicions would, 
indeed, prove a worthy activity for the press of a Catholic University. 
LETTICE FOWLER. 


Facts and Values 


Edited by Charles Madge. (Pilot Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Pilot Papers. 
1945. Edited by John Lehmann. 


New Writing and Daylight: 
(Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue twofold aim behind the “ social essays and documents ” of Pilot 
Papers is to bridge the gap between the specialist and the public, and 
to diffuse information on human and social behaviour. So this first 
issue leads off with a very clear and well-documented essay by Bernard 
Lovell on “ World Power Resources and Social Development,” which 
brings together many of the more important or striking facts and 
figures given in Trevelyan’s English Social History, Carr-Saunders’ 
Population, G. N. Clark’s Science and Social Welfare in the Age of 
Newton, and the works of J. G. Crowther. In ‘addition there is a 
lucid sketch (written before last April) of research into the develop- 
ment of atomic power. Then follows T. Barna, to explain most 
interestingly how the national income is calculated. “ But life is not 
simply a matter of available horse-power or of millions of pounds, but 
also of the way the factory girl does her hair and the tune whistled by 
the errand-boy "—and so we pass on to James Laver’s Fashion and 
Class Distinction, brilliantly illustrated with pairs of contrasting 
photographs, and Spike Hughes’ Popular Taste in Music. He is 

realistic: 

“T am churlish enough to think that they (the new war-time 
audiences) listen to Good Music because they are fed up, far from 
home, have the music brought to them, and have little freedom to 
escape to do the things they want”; 

and he considers that the only solid war-time gain is the taste 
developed by troops in Italy for opera “in its native surroundings 
of gilt, plush, garlic and encores.” 

Finally, there is Bill Naughton’s lively, skilful portrait of a Spiv. 
A Spiv? “I can recognise any likely Spiv kid by the interest he 
takes in himself ; how he walks, talks, combs his hair, the look in his 
eyes even, and the whole little cocky attitude he carries around with 
him. They group in prominent positions and talk sharp, slangy and 
showy: usually around money, gambling, clothes and women.” At once 
we find ourselves on the look-out for Spivs in any London crowd ; 
at once we are aware of the social problem presented by this type of 
frustrated, amoral, self-loving town boy on the make ; very success- 
fully Mr. Naughton has achieved one of the miscellany’s aims, and 
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one must not argue with him for not going further and considering 
what to do with the Spiv. Information, not judgement, is the purpose 
of the series. But one may argue with Mr. Madge when in his 
editorial introduction he condemns those who judge “ majority 
trends by minority standards,” and censures “ our still-persisting in. 
tellectual disdain for all that is popular.” Lurking beneath his 
apparent objectivity are two judgements. Whatever is making head- 
way now will go on making headway ; whatever is going to win, is 
right. 

Rather more explicit is the assumption behind Mr. Lehmann’s 
introduction to the latest New Writing: that situations, in art, litera- 
ture and social life, are made by men, not by impersonal movements ; 
that individuals can still give direction to the habits and tastes of the 
majority. Mr. Lehmann does not wait for the cat to jump or the 
mass to move ; he indicates how action can be taken, now. Writing 
of the need of an integration of European thought and belief, 

“Britain” (he says) “if she has a political mission of reconcilia- 
tion and restoration in ruined Europe, has also a cultural mission no 
less important. . . . Britain is particularly fitted, if her intellectuals 
will cease to grovel before foreign cultures but rather respect them 
as enrichments of her own superlatively fertile culture . . . to be the 
guide and inspiration of such a culture.” 

Nearly all the contributions to this number would rank for Mr, 
Madge as “ minority culture ”—Capetanakis’ lecture on Proust, Henry 
Reed’s notes on the new Auden poems, Elizabeth Bowen’s evocation 
of a nightingale singing in Regent’s Park this summer, Alexander 
Astruc’s analysis of Jean-Paul Sartre and Huis Clos, C. H. Peacock’s 
essay on Constable’s notebooks, Edith Sitwell’s notes on King Lear, 
and the poems by George Barker, Henry Reed, Terence Tiller, André 
Chamson and others—but there is no evidence that those who write 
or read them are particularly ignorant or snooty about anything that 
is popular. On the contrary, these writers are more than ordinarily 
sensitive to the currents of words and ideas, only their interest is to 
create, not just to record or follow. Even the pieces that are most 
purely descriptive—such as Jiri Weiss’ account of an episode on the 
Tyrol front in the last war, and Percy Coates’s story of a miner—are 
concerned to give us the imaginative truth as well as the facts. There 
is a place indeed for both these types of miscellany: it is good to 
have the world we live in mapped and pictured ; but learning about 
King Lear may matter as much—may matter as much in the long run 


to the Spiv himself—as learning about the Spiv. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The World’s Scapegoat 


An Enemy of the People : Anti-Semitism. By James Parkes. (Penguin 
id.) 

“Tt will not be possible to say how many Jews there are in the 
world until we know more accurately the figures of the Nazi massacres 
throughout Europe, from Western France to Eastern Poland and the 
Ukraine. In 1939, there were altogether about sixteen million. Since 
1939 it is known that more than four million have perished un- 
naturally, by starvation, disease, and murder in every terrible form.” 

Tuis is the background to Mr. James Parkes’ quite admirable study 
of the manufacture of anti-Semitism as a political weapon against 
every form of liberalism. For this, as he makes abundantly clear, with 
chapter and verse, is, in fact, how it has come to be. Everywhere, 
the Jews are a minority. Certain quite normal psychological reactions 
follow from that fact; he analyses them with great acuteness and 
fairness in his 5th chapter ; they present a groundwork, which propa- 
ganda can easily exploit. The exploitation started, in the form in 
which we have seen it developed with appalling virtuosity, in 1879, 
with Bismarck, who, although he had no hostility to the Jews, found 
in anti-Semitism “a most useful means of attacking the progressives.” 
Bismarck’s lesson was soon taken up, and bettered, in Austria; 
Tsarism gave the whole apparatus a powerful push, with the anti- 
Jewish pogroms of 1881 which caused vast numbers of Eastern Jews 
to flee from Russia to Central Europe. From Russia again came the 
first full employment of the vast tissue of fabricated “ evidence” of 
a Jewish plot and “revelation” of horrifying Jewish practices, of 
which the outstanding example is the so-called “ Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” Of this farrago Mr. Parkes gives a finally docu- 
mented exposure ; the horrifying thing about it is that anybody was 
ever taken in. 

The Nazis, of course, were not taken in ; like Bismarck, but with 
infinitely greater thoroughness and ruthlessness, they used what came 
to hand. It is well that the reader should register and ponder on the 
vast and subtle ramifications of their use of it, as set out, with sober 
restraint, by Mr. Parkes. It is even more important that he should 
ponder the effect of their world-wide activity. For while “Of any 
concerted Jewish world plot there is no evidence whatever . . . 42 
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anti-Jewish world plot existed openly in the years from 1933 to 
1939.” This plot has had results. Not only has it caused the death 
of millions of Jews and imposed sufferings on millions more of which 
we can hardly bear to think. It has made the whole world Jew- 
conscious, and left a heritage of the most dangerous kind in the far- 
reaching infection of minds which imagine themselves to be clear of 
any taint of prejudice. 

This is, I think, the most important aspect of a highly significant 
little book. A poison has been manufactured, and injected into all 
our veins. The Jewish community has suffered ; it is suffering from 
“an intolerable nervous exhaustion.” Let anyone read page 138 of 
this book without shame, if he can. The non-Jewish communities 
of the world have been made artificially Jew-conscious ; in that 
undoubted fact lies a danger to the peoples everywhere which they 
can only overcome if they are realistically aware of it: of what it is 
and why itis. To that enlightenment Mr. Parkes has made a precious 
contribution. He apologises, somewhere, for not bringing a particular 
point into a short work. He need not do so. He writes extremely 
well ; his facts are beautifully marshalled ; he is scrupulously fair and 
candid ; he holds the total attention of the reader from first page to 
last. Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


The Teaching of Jesus 


The Philosophy of Jesus. By Harry Roberts and Lord Horder- 
(J. M. Dent. 5s.) 

Tus is a curiously constructed little book. Cleiming to be a dis- 
cussion of “the sermons, parabies, narratives and other sayings of 
Jesus from the angle of his philosophy,” it devotes the first twenty- 
three pages to introductory matter, geographical and historical, and 
to a brief summary of the literary criticism of the Gospels. These 
are followed by two chapters (seventeen pages in all) on the Philo- 
sophy of Jesus and ‘Jesus as a Teacher. “What is Religion? ” is 
discussed in three pages, and “ The Divinity of Jesus” (which is 
“irrelevant to our present purpose”) in less than two. The rest 
of the book is an anthology from the recorded sayings in the Gospels. 
There is much that is attractive and admirable in the temper of the 
writers. They write with profound respect and reverence for their 
subject: they obviously desire to see the teaching and character of 
Jesus recognised as the inspiration of mankind. 

But it would be hard to find a more typical illustration of the 
liberal humanitarianism of fifty years ago which still persists in 
complete ignorance of the revolution in Biblical theology which 
has characterised what Professor C. H. Dodd calls the “ post- 
critical ” phase of New Testament study. “True Christianity is the 
religion or philosophy which Jesus, the young Jewish carpenter of 
Nazareth, taught and lived, not the one which, afterwards, his dis- 
ciples built round his person and work.” That single sentence dates 
the thinking of the book more effectually than pages of comment. 
There are some astonishing interpretations of particular passages: as, 
for instance, when “ The disciple is not above his miaster nor the ser- 
vant above his Lord” (sez the context Matt. x, 23) is taken to 
illustrate Jesus’ insistence on “ equality, which is the very essence 
of civilisation.” More surprising still is the quotation of the Prologue 
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The Burning-Glass WALTER DE LA MARE 


This is the first volume of new poems by Mr. de la Mare to be published since 
Memory in 1938. 76 


There Is a Fortress WINIFRED PECK 


Readers of Tranquillity, House Bound, etc., will welcome this new novel by Lady Peck, 
Taking the life of an ordinary family, she shows how a typical wile and mother emerges 
from the strain and anxiety of war inté a new peace and serenity. 86 


Prospero’s Cell LAURENCE DURRELL 


In this delightfully intimate book about Corfu, Mr. Durrell draws from his extensive 
and peculiar knowledge a vivid picture of town and country, and gives glimpses into 
the lives of their inhabitants, both native and foreign. IJ!lustrated. 106 


Introduction to Typography OLIVER SIMON 


Mr. Simon, who is a Director of the Curwen Press, is world-famous as a typographer 
and was at one time editor of the typographical journals, Signature and The Fleuron. 
Introduction to Typography covers every stage of book production, and will be 
invaluable alike to printers and publishers, authors and bibliophiles. With many 
type specimens, title-pages, some illustrated borders, ornaments, and jackets in colour, ete. 
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to St. John’s Gospel (not including v. 14, “and the Word was made 
flesh”), to which this comment is appended: “The writer of that 
verse, possibly a Greek agnostic philosopher, evidently wished to 
imply that neither he nor any otner man had the mental equipment 
enabling him to conceive, much less to explain, how nothing could 
be turned into something.” ‘Theologians are touchy folk, and perhaps 
too jealous of the rights of their own professional studies. But when 
men eminent in other fields produce comment which seems to 
betray a complete unfamiliarity with the findings of competent 
scholarship on one of the really crucial passages in Christian litera- 
ture it is really time to protest. F. A. Cockin. 


Fiction 
a Teacher. By R. K. Narayan. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Ss. 6d.) 
The — Arbour. By Ione Sandberg Shriber. (Nicholson and Watson, 
8s. 6d.) 


Both Sides of the Blanket. By Halcott Glover. (Constable. 8s. 6d, 


The English Teacher (which incidentally contains some sane views 
on the teaching of English) is the story of a junior professor at an 
Indian college, his happy short marriage, his bereavement, and the 
finding of his wife again through spirit messages and dreams. The 
portentous dullness of real spirit messages has often been noticed, 
It is odd and interesting to find that they remain dull even in fiction, 
Krishna’s quest for Susila beyond the grave is never so pleasing as 
his life with her on earth. The spirit world, from all accounts, is 
void of sadness and equally void of humour. The world of the living 
is full of both, and it is the sympathetic and accurate observation of 
these things which makes The English Teacher such excellent reading. 

R. K. Narayan admits the reader to the inmost secrets of an 
Indian home. In Susila he draws a picture of the teacher’s wife 
which is not immediately attractive. She is obstinate, sharp in her 
household management, and her habit of thought is childish. But 
as the reader discovers her, grows in relationship with her, views her 
with her husband’s eyes, the judgement is slowly reversed. He 
learns to like her too, this beautiful girl in the blue saree, with the 
scent of jasmine in her hair, who has been trying to get through 
Ivanhoe for years and who laughs consumedly at the line, “0 
Mistress mine, where are you roaming? ” Susila’s faults are not 
less, but she is to be loved in spite of them. They are inseparable 
from her virtues. The reader must take her, as Krishna so gladly 
does, exactly as she is. This is the only true recipe for great character 
drawing, and Mr. Narayan knows perfectly how to use it. Here, 
with small expense of words, against swiftly drawn sketches of the 
town and college, is a clear picture of an Indian home, with life-size 
portraits of father, mother and child ; minor people as carefully drawn 
in few words as the greater ; and one splendid eccentric, as comic as 
a character from Dickens, as coolly considered as a character from 
Trollope. This is the master of the children’s school, who speaks 
his mind with a directness and a simplicity learned in the company of 
children, and who only opens a book because it helps him to con- 
centrate on his private thinking. “Not a line in the whole book to 
distract your thought,” is his praise of a profoundly dull criticism 
on the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. “An ideal book for a con- 
templative turn of mind.” 

The English Teacher is a book quite out of the ordinary run. Mr. 
Narayan has no case to argue, no axe to grind, no gospel to preach. 
He is scarcely confined by any plot. He has cleared his way and 
devoted his effort to the creation of live people, and in this exercise 
of the novelist’s highest art he has been outstandingly successful. 

The week’s detective’ story, The Dark Arbour, comes from 
America. At the end, one of its extraordinarily unpleasant 
characters asks the detective, “ How good a case would you have 
had against without the confession? ” The detective answers, 
“Not one that would have stood up in court.” That is exactly the 
trouble. The mystification is here, but not the solution. The story 
is artificial, The writer can’t afford to leave clues about. The 
detective is very busy, but he doesn’t detect. Nor does the reader. 
He can only guess. In order to bolster up the excitement the 
author falls into the fatal dishonesty of constantly assuring the reader 
how thrilling it all is. “ How strange it was,” she writes, “that 
neither Steve nor I, standing there in the moonlight . . . sensed the 
horror that was to come.” Well, why should they have done? 
Murder does not usually announce itself like a gas-escape. Other 
attempts to keep the tension up include an amazing assortment of 
jutting chins, flashing eyes and quivering nostrils. A special prize 
is awarded for this: “His face was hueless and he dropped his 
Adam’s apple before he spoke.” 
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« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 344 


[A Box k Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this  week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
October 23rd. Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published m the following issue.]} 
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ACROSS 15. Born in France. . (3.) 
1. What’s in pans? Artis. (9.) 16. Sometimes recovered, but not by a 
§. The salt’s upstairs. (§.) 2. (9.) } ; 
& A cricket bonus. (5.) 17. You'll find him in the ranks of death. 
9. A ring game. (9.) (8) = ls é ; 
11. Tale I must inspire. (9.) 19. This castle isn’t in Yorkshire. (5.) 


he said. (s.) 20. This batsman didn’t, however, play 


12. “ Speak, hands, for me,” 
oe with a golf-club. (7.) 


13. Nothing at all—if you play the , 
game. (4.) 22. Eggs in 5 down. (6.) 
14. Dun horses. (Anag.) (9.) 24. Corporation lining. (5.) 
18. They may be sung or said. (9.) 26. One of these seems to have been 


21. I twice get the bird. (4.) enough for Cowper. (5.) 


23. They get collared. (5.) 

25. Tell I'm one. (Anag.) (9.) 

27. Capital cipher im a can. (9.) 

28. oa had my good wit out of the 
‘Hundred Merry —.’”  (Shakes- 
peare.) (5.) 

29. Where to run for the doctor? (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 342 





30. Purses are slightly stretched in " € lo aS em aM ry R al c es 

making them. (9.) on , i 
DOWN 

1. Defensive excuses. (5.) 

2. Does it ever err in getting into 
shape? (10.) 

3. He wasn’t so fly as he thought. (6.) 

4. Soothe. (7.) 

5. They go by themselves, but not 
alone. (8.) 

6. Tumbles to little bits of wood. (5.) 

7. Natural refrigerators wisely avoided. 


(9.) 

10. Porraceous emblems. (5.) 

13. It seems the appropriate vessel for 
Ben Jonson. (6, 3.) 


SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 26th 
The winner of Crossword No. 342 is ERNEST Carr, Esq., Lynton, 
Eastbourne Road, Godstone, Surrey. 
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From a British Officer’s Letter 


““IT am very depressed about the state of the 
world in general and of Europe in particular. 
Love and Christianity and culture and all the 
decent virtues of life have gone. If only the 
world would realise that the teachings of 
Christ are right, that there is no other way to 
live than by following His example, we might 
get somewhere. The evil spirit that is abroad 
is much worse than all the atomic bombs and 
much more dangerous.” 





This cry of the heart from an officer serving in Europe and 
looking out upon scenes of desolation will meet with a sympa- 
thetic response from many Christian men and women who 
will ask: ‘‘ What can we do ?” 


The Bible Society is pledged to spend £200,000 in the next 
year or two, and more if funds are forthcoming, to put the 
Message of Divine Love into the hands of the peoples of 
Europe—that Message which alone can bring new hope and 
health to men and nations. 


It is your privilege to help. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the General Secre- 
taries : 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET LONDON, E.C.4 
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Both Sides of the Blanket, just reprinted, describes the failure of 
an arranged marriage between a promiscuous literary cad and a 
Victorian innocent. Mr, Glover has a fine feeling for his period, 
and for much of the book the reader will be fascinated by this curious 
piece of reconstruction. But the interest palls before the end Even 
ll-written study a little promiscuity goes a long 


in a ser:ous and wel 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


way. 


Shorter Notices 


Search of Two Characters: Some _ Intimate 
Napoleon and His Son. By Dormer Creston. (Macmillan. 
Miss CreESTON has put together from well-known sources the well- 
known characteristics of Napoleon Bonaparte as a private man. War, 
government and politics, which were nine-tenths of Napoleon’s life, 
are left out of the picture. The result is a description mainly in 
adjectives of a man who expressed himself in nouns and verbs. This 
continual dodging of everything universal or adamantine or mag- 
nificent in Napoleon’s career is extremely tiresome, and the more 
so betause Miss Creston’s style is too luscious, and her translations 
of Napoleon’s talk into English have a “ ho, prithee ” effect which is 
most disconcerting. 

The story of the Duke of Reichstadt is more within Miss Creston’s 
range, though even here too much attention is given to the stage 
scenery. In fact, the general impression left by the book is rather 
like that of the late Sir Beerbohm Tree’s preductions of Shakespeare. 
There’s Work for All. By Michael and Theodor Prager. 

(Nicholson and Watson. 5s.) 

Satw Vice-President Wallace in October, 1943, “ Are we willing to 
take peace as seriously as we took the war? It wi!!l take much more 
ingenuity to defeat Lieut.-General Unemployment than it will do 
to overthrow Hitler. The trouble is that our pecple are too willing 
to appease Lieut.-General Unemployment. Some business men like 
to have him around in times of peace so as to scare labour.” But 
the unemployed are the best recruiting ground for the battalions of 
would-be dictators— 

“ Between July, 1929, and January, 1932, the number of un- 
employed in Germany increased from 1,251,000 to 6,042,000. Every 
increase multiplied the strength of the Nazis. They opened food 
kitchens. established barracks in which the destitute could live, 
recruited hundreds of thousands of unemployed to their own ranks.” 

In fact, mass unemployment is a menace to the rich as to the poor. 
Essentials of a satisfactory full employment policy are, suggest the 
writers of “ There’s Work for All”: the elimination of gross wage 
disparities to facilitate distribution of labour between industries, 
and at need the change of workers from one industry to another ; 
the location of new industries where labour already is; constant 
awareness of Adam Smith’s dictum that “consumption is the sole 
end and purpose of production ”; the gearing of production to needs 
rather than simply to effective demand. The authors give a warn- 
ing against over-simplification ; but the main cause of unemployment 
is undoubtedly under-spending, and the essence of their argument 
is, so order things that all workers can buy the necessities and at 
least some of the luxuries of life for themselves and their families, 
and there will be steady work for all. The book is well and amply 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
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“An almost inexhaustible mine of treasure. 
which illuminate with the vividness of a lightning flash. 
which she has written, this latest is in form and content the most brilliant 
set the seal upon a reputation already secure in the annals of our time."'—The Times. 

With numerous illustrations. 2s. 6d 
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sent century can fail to find both satisfaction and enlightenment in this inside story 
of that eventful period."’—Daily Telegraph With illustrations. 16s. net 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
ALTHOUGH in some respects the general, as distinct from the purely 
financial, clauses in the Bank of England Nationalisation Bill raise 
the more important problems, the compensation terms will be closely 
studied in the City for any light they may throw on the Govern- 
ment’s intentions in relation to coal mines, fuel and power, transport 
and the other industries now subject to the threat of nationalisation, 
near or more remote. The terms offered to Bank of England stock- 
holders accord very closely with recent City forecasts. No attempt 
has been made to delve into the complicated question of asset values, 
the much simpler line of approach through income having been 
decided upon to fix a fair price. Since the holders of Bank of 
England stock have received a 12 per cent. dividend in each of the 
past twenty-two years, the Government has taken the view that fair 
compensation is afforded by the maintenance of that level of income 
from a Government stock. Holders of each £100 Bank of England 
stock are therefore being offered £400 nominal of a 3 per cent, 
Government stock which the Treasury can repay at par in 1966, 
but purely optionally. 
QUESTION OF EQUITY VALUE 

To those who might argue that the Treasury has struck a hard 
bargain in omitting altogether to recognise any equity value which 
Bank of England stock may have possessed, the reply can be given 
that the equity value ceased to exist many years ago when Lord (then 
Mr. Montagu) Norman gave a plain warning to stockholders that 
it was extremely unlikely that the 12 per cent. dividend rate then in 
force would be increased. He implied that since the earning power 
of the Bank was derived entirely from its special position as banker 
to the Government and manager of the national credit it was no 
longer thought desirable to aim at increasing profits with a view to 
paying higher dividends. Since that time Bank of England stock, 
which it is well to remember is a trustee security, has certainly been 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange as a fixed-interest security and its 
value has fluctuated very closely in line with the general level of 
gilt-edged prices. All in all, therefore, I would not care to argue 
that stockholders have been treated inequitably, although at the 
same time I do not regard the terms as oOver-generous. 

TREASURY AND THE BANK 

On the broader questions of the future relations between the 
Treasury, the Bank of England and the joint stock banks, the Bill 
gives no cause for any serious misgivings, at least on the assumption 
that the powers it confers are wisely exercised. It is not proposed, 
as had been feared in some quarters, to compel the joint stock banks 
to hold their reserves with the Central Bank or to make the ordinary 
lending policy of the joint stock banks subject to close central control. 
What is proposed is that the powers of guidance and direction, 
hitherto exercised by the Bank of England on the basis of its prestige, 
shall be given legal form. Apparently it is the Treasury’s intention 
to continue to exercise its own powerful influence on the monetary 
system through the Bank of England and not directly by means of 
instructions to the joint stock banks. Whether these arrangements 
will work to the public interest must obviously depend on the wisdom 
of the instructions given. That, in turn, will depend on the wisdom 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the other Ministers of the 
Government of the day. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs and particularly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the blocking of currency in 
most of the countries prevent them obtaining a British publica-° 
tion which would provide a balanced survey of current events 
week by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have 
friends in these countries that they might care to take out 
a subscription to The Spectator for them as a Christmas gift. 
All you have to do is to forward the name and address of your 
friend, accompanied by a remittance of £1 Ios. od. to cover a 
subscription for twelve months, or 15s. for six months. We 
will send a greetings card stating that the subscription is a gift 
from you and forward the paper weekly for the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 


London, W.C. r. a 
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post-war trade... 


The rehabilitation of trade calls for substantial 
finance. Plant requires renewal and the nation’s 
shelves need to be restocked. 


For one hundred and twelve years the pro- 
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PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


and numerous branches throughout England and Wales 


NPB 





























for service 











The Price of everything & the Value 
of nothixty 

oy 7 Price and value have been synonymous terms with 
Camerer Cuss since 1788. when they made clocks and 


In these days when mass production can almost rival 
the craftsman, a wealth of experience is necessary to 


HPs ez <4 watches by hand one at a time. 
( eT! 

equate cost, value and usefulness in devices for the 
measurement of time. 
° 


CAMERER CUS 


NEW OXFORD STREET 


Clocks Watches 
Sewellery 
LONDON Ww. ct 


One 









Rapidly—and surely—‘ ANADIN’ masters pain! 
It gives lasing relief, without depressing after-effects, 
and is widely used in Government factories. Head- 
aches, muscular aches and “ twinges” and colds are 


soon ended with ‘ ANADIN 


Owing to priority calls your local chemist may 
occasionally be temporarily out of stock. Further 
supplies will, however, be made available to him to 
the fullest possible extent. 


15 & 
ANADI i 2/10 


TABLETS 


Ls ahaa ic: Tax. 












What a 


difference 
they make 


* Phyllosan ’ tablets, so small, so easy to take—yet when they 
are taken regularly, what a difference they make! Acting 
directly upon the blood, a regular course of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets raises the energy potential of the whole organism and 
repays you many times in increase of vigour, cheerfulness 


and resistance. 
Take 


PHYLLOSAN 


tablets three times a day 


Of all chemists 3/3 & 5/4 (double quantity). Prices include Purchase Tax 
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PERSONAL 

All small advertisements must be prepaid. 3 per 

line, each lime averaging 44 letters. Minimum nes. 

THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR IN- 


LL 
A HERITANCE. English Literature is the world’s 
best ; its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introductica to 
all that is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 
advice from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON ScHOOi OF 
JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C M : 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE, Write for 
4 Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how ic kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayor C. 
VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, 
i EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FRFE.— 
WALKER’S ScIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 
f and Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 
in all branches. 2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 
Careers Books, 2, Breams Buildings, .€ 
» ERMALINE. 
» A delicious and digestible Bread. 
Ask your Baker. 
( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (55545). 
from husband. Son in forces. 
extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully 
NaTIoNAL Socrery FoR CANCER RELIEF, 2 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
+USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


UPLICATING, typing, shorthand, Balance Sheets, 
| ) MSS., Plays, etc., by qualified expert.—Muss STONE, 
Eagle House, 109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. WHI. 9682. 
| yv I'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 





turned 


Woman separated 

Very poor. N 
received.— 

“S$,” Cheam 


to write to Hrat & Son Ltp., 


twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 


YINANCE REGIONAL Tru ST 
|: New Bond Street, London,  W.1 Telephone 
REGent 5983 

:ou@ HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

TI Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring Appear Secretary, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334). 

* RANTCHESTER VICARAGE. Board residence. 

I Two miles from Cambridge. A few vacancies for 


November 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 

| 1’ charges. Post or call to wa HANDBAG Co., 

57, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 

EAL & SON are now able 4 ‘undertake the AL- 

| rERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 


CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

ADY seeks Partnership in Market Gardening and 
IL, Fruit Growing Must be going concern. Home 
Counties preferred.—Box No. 318. 

EODIAN MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE.— 


| 4 Enchanting col urs, a fine range of cloths and nearly 
30 stvles designed by our experts. Models to measure from 
66 -—Write for style book (price 6d.) and patterns.— 
I a? Lrp. (SP.24), Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds, 2 
LTERARY Typewtg. poomete. ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3 1,000 words.—Mrs. E. R. JENNINGS, 
35, Meadow Walk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey 
I TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1.s 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFariane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
) INIATURES painted from photographs. Exhibitor 
\ Royal Academy. Specimen sent. “J,” Northway 
Ashchurch, Glos 


Court, 

ODE a BOOKS WANTED ‘\ CLarRK HALL 
AY Wine Office Court, E.C. 

ONOMARK —Permanent ine Address. Letters 


redirected, 5s. p.a.—Wrifé BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
‘ORTH CORNWALL Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
5 launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. ‘Comfortable beds. Fully 
jicensed.—WurtTINGHAM. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
) USSIAN taught by Russian Lady. Explanations in 


\ 


\ English, French and Italian Apply Box No, 316. 
‘EAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Attractive furnished 
Ss HOUSE TO LET, Sept. 25 to June 10, 6 gns. per 
week. Or would assign 21l-years’ lease (rental £100 p.a.) 


and sell most contents, including antique furniture for 
£3,000, or would dispose of lease at a price to be agreed 
and sell fixtures and fittings at valuation. Old-world garden ; 
7 beds. All main services and modern conveniences.— 
Reply Box No. 307 
ILK, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS invisibly 
s mended in three days. Callers only—no post.—BELL 
INvistsLe MENDERS Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five 
doors from Ludgate Circus 
*TAIRS BLAZING .. but ESCAPE certain for you and 
s family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details ld. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M’chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 





SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 12, 
4 et ye takes relentless toll of human life. 
The fight against the disease must be no less unre- 
lenting. For 100 years the BROMPTON HOSPITAL has 
toiled unceasingly. Good progress has been made. The 
burden of sufferers has been eased and the appalling death- 
rate reduced. We depend on you to help us.—THE 
TREASURER, Brompton Hospital London, S.W.3. 
4 te - LONG spells Aermony unending. 
Smokers enjoy its perfect blending. 
lees TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains 
yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chem- 
ical Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Canteen. GUARAN- 
TEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands installed 
by Local Authorities —Write, enclosing Id. stamp for 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Extsan Co. (Dept. 
254/22), 51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
\ *ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disu: 7, Out of 
Order. Top pee | paid. Send Registe -d. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwo. Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
\ ’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies. 

] -B.C. invites applications trom men and women, 

British only, for posts in its Northern Ireland Region, 
for which journalistic and or radio production experience 
would be useful and a knowledge of Northern Ireland 
desirable, for :— 

(a) NEWS ASSISTANT, requiring ability to edit 
news bulletins and organise programmes of news and sports 
talks. Desirable: sub-editorial experience. 

(6) OUTSIDE BROADCASTS ASSISTANT, _in- 
volving organising and production of all outside broadcasts 
including sporting, theatre, features, social and public 
events of all kinds. Essential: ability to get on with 
people in all walks of life, and experience of speaking 


before the microphone. Desirable: experience as a 
commentator. 
c) GENERAL PROGRAMME ASSISTANT, to 


assist in production of the programme service from Northern 
Ireland. Essential : comprehensive knowledge of technique 
of radio production and experience in compiling musical 
programmes and light entertainment. Desirable good 
education and some knowledge of music 

d) MUSIC ASSISTANT, to organise and supervise 
musical programmes of all types and to hold music auditions. 
Desirable: thorough knowledge of instrumentation and 
some practical experience of radio production Musical 
degree an advantage 

Salary in all cases not more than £600 on appointment 
rising to £800 per annum, plus cost of living bonus of 
£44 4s. Od. per annum, and family allowances. Appoint- 
ment to unestablished staff; entry to permanent staff 
subject to later consideration. Applications with details 
of age and experience to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, must be received within 
7 days of this advertisement. Mark envelopes “ Northern 


Ireland *’ and state particular post 

])* WILLIAMS’ ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, DOLGELLEY, MERIONETH. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 


MISTRESS which will become vacant at the end of the 
Spring Term, 1946. 
Applicants must hold an Honours Degree in Arts or 


Science of a British University. Boarding School ex- 
perience is desirable. The salary offered is £800 per 
annum, resident. 

The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education. 
There is, at present, accommodation for 200 boarders 
and 100 day girls 

Applications (twenty copies), together with twenty 
copies of not more than three testimonials (to be typed 


or printed), should be sent to the Burser, Dr. Williams’ 
School, Dolgelley, not late: than Monday, November 5th. 
No special forms of application are supplied. 
| ae, ATED GIRL OR WOMAN, expert Shorthand 
4 Typist, preferably with previous secretarial ex- 
perience required to act as Personal Secretary to PRINCIPAL 
OF TRAINING COLLEGE in London.—Box No. 319 
kK XPERIENCED LEADER required immediately for 
4 mixed Youth Club, Middlesbrough. Membership 
experience and salary required, 
Middlesbrough. 
first class R.H.S., 
Speciality landscape, 
Competent control 


150.—Apply, stating age, 

to THe WARDEN, Settlement House, 
* ARDENER, educated woman, 
IT life experience all branches. 

lay-out, renovations neglected gardens. 


male staff, interview, advise, instruct, desires position 
with firm, institution, or private employer. Cottage 
essential, State salary. —Box No. 317. 
\ ONMOUTH SCHOOL 
° HEADMASTERSHIP 
The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 


invite applications for the post of HEADMASTER. The 
School has been recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as a Direct Grant School for the past 36 years, and applica- 
tion has been made to the Ministry for its continuance as a 


I 
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N“ TIONAL COUNCIL ABOLITION DEATH 
NALTY requires Secretarial Assistant, competent 
Shorthand. Typist, to take charge of office. Salary acc: rding 
to qualifications and experience. Also wanted, Junior for 
ae Office duties. Applications to Hon. SEcr: TARY, 
N.C.A.D.P. win Mansions, Abbey Orc hard 
Street, London, S 
[° tho AND Ow NERS & GENTLEMEN FARMERS. 
Thoroughly honest, keen, and experienced ESTATE 
SECRETARY BOOKKEEPER (gentlewoman), 39, free 
wor’ly. Entire charge all correspondence,  _ and 
ccounts. Good salary essential—Box No 
U NIVERSITY OF BIRMING HAM, 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
4 plications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
Groie ID) in PHILOSOPHY. 
Snpend £450—{£500, according to qualifications and 
serience. 
\pplications, together with the names of three re ferees, 
i. suld sent to the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than 27th October, 
Duties to commence as soon as possible after appointment, 
Cc. mn, 
ecretary. 
The University, . 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
___ September, 1945. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
)»RAINS TRUST on CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 


J WRITING 
QUESTIONS FAMOUS SOVIET WRITERS 
answered by 
Mariorie Bowen, Arthur Bryant, et Lehmann, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Esther MacCracken, Louis MacNeice, Stephen 
Potter, V. S. Pritchett, Herbert Read. 

A QuESTION Master: J. B. PRIESTLEY. 

Caxton HAL, S. -W. 1, OcTOBER a at 6.30 p.m. 

Tickets 7/6, 5/-, 2.6 from The S.C.R, Writers Group, 
98, Gower Street, "WC (Euston 6272). 

Simultaneous Brains T: a. are being held in Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Cardiff 
and Taunton. 

] IVERSION ON CURRENT AFFAIRS. Programme 
supported by Sir W. Wavell Wakefield, M.P., and 
Members of the Oxford — Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
Thursday, Octob.r 18th, p.m. 1/- collection. 
kK ARLY ENGLISH WATERC OLOURS. 
4 ea now on view at HEAL’s, 196, 


Court Road, W. 
(GS 1 ERTRUDE PEPPE RCORN. 
4 UNDAY, OCT. 14th, at 3. 
W IGMORE HALL. 
Brahms, Schubert, Beethoven, Liszt. 
-, 2/6, at Hal! and usual Agents. 
yAINTINGS ‘by H. and M. Dachinger. Sculpture by 
Arnold Machin. At HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 


W.1. 
ERCURY (PAR THE 
GB. 


from 


Autumn 
Tottenham 


ww > by 


Th., S., 2.30 
“T He MOU N" T AIN 


Road, 
OLD MAN OF ‘ 
OF WOMEN OF 


\’ ATIONAL COUNCIL 


“GOLDEN JUBILEE 
Hall, Seymour Place, 
10.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 





CONFERENCE at Seymour 
W.1, Thursday, 18th October, 
and 2—4 p.m. Re 19th 
October, 10 a.m.—12.30 p.m. and 2—4 Afternoon 
Speakers: 18th, Miss Violet Markham, c -H., LL.D., 
D.Lit., J.P.; 19th, The Rt. Hon. Lewis Silkin, MP., 
Minister of "Town and Country Planning. Tickets 2/- 
per session. Women will debate topical questions. 

PUBLIC MEETING, at 6.30 p.m., 19th October. 
Sir Arthur Salter, G.B.E., ¢.C.B., M.P., and Madame 
La Baronne Pol-Boel, President, International Council of 
Women, on World Reconstruction Problems. Tickets 1/- 
at door or rr House, Gordon Street, W.C.1. Visitors 
welcome at all times 

pETER JONES GAI LERY, October 8th—November 

3rd. Sculpture and Paintings by ELIZABETH SPUuRR. 

First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.i Daily 9—5.30, 
Saturday 1 o’clock. : 

" RC SULPTURE in the Home.” An exhibition arranged 

nN by the Artists’ International Association at HEALS’, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
WE RREALIST DIVERSITY. 
’ Gallery, 15, Royal Arcade, 
October 4th—30th, 10—5, Sats. 
‘| HE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 

Street, 


Exhibition at the Arcade 
28, Old Bond Street, 
10—1. Admission 1)/-. 
131-134, New Bond 
W.1. PAINTINGS AND RELIEFS by BEN 

NICHOLSON. Udaily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1, 
Ts [Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMES 
CHinG, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. Saturdays, at 3.15. 14, 
Hanover Street, London, W.1. October 13th: “ The 
Biological Pattern for Technical Skill.”” The Lectures 

aivo available in printed form. 

i = from the Secretary, James C hing, Pianoforte 


School, 21, Wigmore Street, London, W. 

Se AY SLO. 4424), Ww ilton Place, Hyde Park Corner. 
Bernard Shaw’s “ Mrs. Warren’ s Profession.” 

Evenings (ex. Mon.) 7.. Sat. 2.30 and 7. Sun. 7. M’ship 2/6 


EDUCATIONAL 
io ak l’ interesting course on “ SPEAKING IN 
PUBLI by international lecturer. Details from 
HILARY — 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. FRO. 4778 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 











1 AMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- | Direct Grant Grammar School. Consideration will be for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
N sects) sent on approval against references.—S. LESLIE, given only to applicants who are Graduates of a University B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
1, College Street, Guernsey, C.1. in the United Kingdom, and preference will be shown to instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
‘O BUSY VICARS. Elderly Lady (educated) desires those who hold an Honours Degree. Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
useful work Could keep accounts, write letters, Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained ‘HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
id aloud, light house or garden work, etc. Country from the Clerk to the Governors of Monmouth School, bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7 
,wn, Comfortable lodgings available-—Box No. 320 9, Agincourt Street, Monmouth Telephone : Kensington 8583 
ered as second-class mail matter at the New York. N.Y., Post Office, Dee. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD. 
al St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tuk Srectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.|.—Friday, October 12, 1945. 
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